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CHRONICLE. free schools, free breakfast- and dinner-tables, and so 
forth. 
The Queen's HE Gazette of yesterday week did not The House of Lords met after its Whitsun- 


Birthday. contain any intimation of the rumoured 
promotion of Lord TWEEDMOUTH ; but the list of birth- 
day honours was long and in some respects interesting. 
Sir DonaLp Stewart and Lord WoLSELEY became 
Field-Marshals; Sir ARTHUR HayTER and Mr. Jacos 
BriGuT Privy Councillors, and divers persons baronets, 
including Mr. 8S. Montaau, chief of all such as handle 
the metal called gold. Of the various knighthoods not 
connected with the services, those accorded to Mr. 
Franks, Mr. Seymour Hapen, and Mr. Wemyss ReIp 
are perhaps the most notable. 

The birthday itself was duly celebrated in London by 
trooping the colour, Ministerial dinners, a reception 
at the Foreign Office, and a general illumination. The 
usual and very undignified wrangle as to the propor- 
tion of honours bestowed on the army and navy was 
duly raised by unwise persons ; while a (possible) satirist 
thereof raised a cry on the infamous omission of women. 
A good many questions of importance were 
In Parliament. yesterday week in the House of 
Commons, one, in reference to the London cab system, 
being so unsatisfactorily answered by the Home 
SECRETARY that the asker, Mr. Louau, though a Glad- 
stonian, subsequently moved the reduction of Mr. 
Asquita’s salary, and obtained, after some wrangling, 
the promise of a small and early departmental Com- 
mittee. The question of Siam was also brought up in 
Supply, as well as that of Newfoundland ; two names 
which, of themselves, ought to be enough to check 
any French grumbling about Africa. Finally, Sir 
Witt1am Harcourt closured the Vote on Account 
through. 

The evening sitting was chiefly given up to a 
debate on Mr. Rowvanps’s resolution for throwing the 
expenses of Parliamentary elections on public funds— 
namely, on the rates. Somebody should write a 
version of the famous speech in Rory V., beginning 
“ Upon the rates” instead of ‘‘ Upon the King.” The 
discussion was hardly a party one, and the resolution 
was carried by a large majority; so that the long- 
suffering middle- and upper-class rate- aud taxpayers, 
upon whom the expense, though not the honour or 
profit, of “running” England is now cast, may soon 
have to provide the working-man with free members of 
Parliament as well as free libraries, free inspectors, 


tide holiday on Monday to see Lord 
RussE.t of Killowen take his seat, and to speed on some 


Bills. 

Commons, 12 the Lower House a Thames Con- 
servancy Bill produced considerable 
discussion, which was followed by a motion for 
the adjournment of the debate in reference to 
the Waltham Abbey explosions. Ministers, of 
course, tried to represent this as “ obstruction,” 
the lives of HER MaJesty’s subjects being appa- 
rently of no importance compared with the party 
exigencies of HER Majesty's Government ; but 
the House failed to see this, and the motion, after 
being debated, was negatived by no very large 
majority. At question-time the alleged maii-boat 
racing was denied ; and Sir Eowarp GREY gave an 
important answer, on which we comment elsewhere, 
as to the Congo agreement. Committee on the 
“Finance Bill,” as the latest improvement in 
tacking is called, was then resumed, and two 
amendments were rejected, the one without a 
division, the other by 27, after which progress 
was reported and a little uncontentious business 
done. Meanwhile we observe that the Imperial 
Assurance Company has taken time by the fore- 
lock with a scheme for assuring owners against 

the increased incidence of the Death duties. 
Leeds, 08 Tuesday the Lords passed the Consoli- 
dated Fund Bill (No. 2) through all its 

stages, and did other work. 

, Some time was spent in private business 
by the Lower House over the L. C. C. 
General Powers Bill and the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Water Bill. It is curious and interesting 
that Sir WiLL1am Harcourt took no objection to 
the long time spent on the former; but indulged 
in one of his finest ready-made bursts of in- 
dignation over the few minutes’ “ obstruction” 
on the latter, which happened to be opposed by 
a Tory member. On the Budget Sir Ricnaro 
WEBSTER moved an important amendment adjust- 
ing the Death duties to the sum received by 
each legatee, and not to the total estate. This 
was rejected by 32 after a brisk but one-sided 
debate, in which hardly anybody defended tle Bill 
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but Sir Witt1am, Mr. Mouton, and, in a way, Mr. 
Courtney. The last named played to admiration 
his favourite part of GroRGE ELioT’s last happy 
creation, the personage who said ‘Some says one 
“ thing and some says another, but if I were to 
“ give my opinion it ‘ud be different.” Both he 
and Mr. Mouton (who took the Bill under his 
wing in a way which if Bills have feelings must, 
indeed, have made it pleased and proud) received 
considerable and well-deserved attention from 
Mr. ARTHUR Barour, who went so far as to hint, 
after a fashion rarely indulged in by Opposition 
leaders in England, that the proposed arrange- 
ment, even if it was done, would have to be un- 
done some day. Progress having been reported, 
Mr. Lone drew attention on the report of Supply 
to the Canadian cattle question, and Mr. Forwoop 
to the recent gerrymandering of the Liverpool 
wards, 

Wednesday was entirely occupied with the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children Bill, the debate being 
productive of an unedifying example of Parliamentary 
tactics, a remarkable pronouncement from the SPEAKER, 
and next morning a curious display of the impudence 
of despair on the part of Gladstonian apologists. A 
later order of the day was Colonel Notan’s Bill for 
repealing the Crimes Act, and the Irish accordingly 
made repeated attempts to stifle the debate on the 
earlier Bill. At last a direct demand for adjournment 
was met by a flat refusal from the SPEAKER, who ex- 
plained that deliberate provision had been made for 
the preference of measures which were well advanced 
(as the Prevention of Cruelty Bill was) over those which 
were more backward. Thereupon the Irish changed 
their tactics and blocked the way, finally talking the 
Children’s Bill out. And we were told next morning, 
in the teeth of the SreaKer’s ruling, that this was due 
to “the obstructive policy” of the Tories! As has 
been frequently remarked, Gladstonians must be the 
best judges of the proportion of fools in their own 
party, and the consequent chance of this sort of thing 
going down. 

The business in the Upper House on Thursday was 
purely formal; but in the Lower there was again a 
battle royal, and one fought out much more tho- 
roughly than of late. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment to take the whole time of the House, after a not 
very long but good debate, being carried by 17 only. 
In the previous division, on an Amendment of Mr. 
GoscHEN’s, this majority had been 25, the Parnellites, 
who in the crucial division voted against the Govern- 
ment, abstaining only in this. The House then subsided 
on its Finance Bill, and talked about it till progress 
was reported. 


Politics out of Two very important extra-Parliamentary 
Parliament. speeches on the Unionist side were made 
yesterday week by Mr. Batrour, at the Junior Con- 
stitutional Club, and by the Duke of DEvonsuirE, at 
Southampton. Mr. Batrour made fun of Lord 
RoseEsery’s speech at Birmingham; the Duke dealt 
chiefly with the singular Government policy of bring- 
ing forward this or that measure, getting it rejected, 
and then going not to the country but to another Bill. 
It was asserted that Lord Rosesery had made re- 
peated attempts to make Mr. Jonny Burns enter his 
Government. 
The House of Lords Committee on Betterment met 
on Monday, and examined Lord Morey and Mr. 
Cripps, the LC C. agent. A strong meeting of City 
ratepayers was held against the Equalization of Rates 
Bill ; and at the dinner of the Institute of Surveyors 
the Dake of Devonsuire, who is not wont to use words 
ightly, described measures now before Parliament as 
ikely to do away with resident proprietors of land. 
Oa Wednesday morning a thorough speech of Lord 


SaLisBuRy’s at the Grocers’ dinner was reported, vindi- 
cating the House of Lords, and showing the disastrous 
effect of the Budget. Its best point was the remark 
that the “cry” against the Upper House is far too useful 
to Gladstonians for them ever to attempt the abolition 
of that House in reality. The Betterment Com- 
mittee had had an interesting examination of General 
VIELE, an American Congressman and surveyor of high 
station. The General made the remark—not surprising 
to students of Democracy, but unpleasant for its blind 
adorers—that “the people of America wished for re- 
“dress in many things, and could not get it.”——-At 
the National Liberal Club Mr. ARTHUR ACLAND is 
reported to have said that the existing condition of 
things was intolerable. We agree with Mr, ACLAND, 
more particularly in reference to the tyrannical and 
partisan abuse of power by certain Government de- 
partments. A very remarkable and vigorous speech 
was delivered by Lord Batrour of Burleigh in the 
General Assembly against Scotch Disestablishment. 


Foreign and Excellent news came from Nyassaland this 
Colonial Affairs. day week, giving further details of the 
affair in which the well-known slave-raider and free- 
booter MakanjiLa, or MaxkansirA, having attacked 
Fort Maguire, had been soundly beaten, and had after- 
wards come in and made full submission. French- 
men and Germans were still growling over the Anglo- 
Belgian Agreement. If the former will look at the 
map, behind the English Guinea colonies, and then 
reflect on their own conduct in certain other places, 
they may possibly subside into “a more decent and 
“ Christian frame of mind.” Nothing had been settled 
Spain and Germany were 


about the French Ministry. 
carrying on a tariff war. 

On Monday morning, although there was still grum- 
bling about the Anglo-Belgian Agreement in France, at 
least one French paper let out a confession that the 
territory leased is quite outside that to which France 
claims a right of pre-emption. The Ministry had still 
not been “got tomarch.” Egyptian news was smooth, 
Indian lessso, ACustoms convention had been concluded 
between France and Germany in reference to the pos- 
sessions of both nations on the Gold and Slave Coasts. 
The American coal-strikers had been acting with a 
vigour which must have charmed our Labour sympa- 
thizers, and killing “ blacklegs” by exploding dynamite 
in the pits. It was announced from Russia that the 
Czar had centralized the whole Civil Service, and de- 
prived all intermediate officials of patronage. 

A story very well invented, if not true, came from 
Germany at the beginning of the week, to the effect 
that what especially maddened the Continental part 
of the recent Labour Congress at Berlin was poor Mr. 
Burt's harmless prayer, that “Gop might speed the 
“Congress.” That the virgin Atheism of Germans 
and Frenchmen should be insulted by this awful lan- 
guage was too much; though some peacemaking souls 
tried to make out that Mr. Burt had only wished 
* good speed,” after all. 

A semi-official statement was reported from Paris 
on Tuesday morning, to the effect that the Freneh 
Government had communicated to Italy, Belgium, and 
England the “terms on which France could accept” 
the recent arrangements between these nations in 
Africa. If so, it is to be hoped that the reply will, in the 
most exquisite language of diplomatic courtesy, trans- 
late the simple request “ Mind your own business.” 
It was asserted that M. Dupuy had at length formed 
a Ministry. Arrangements were being made by the 
Suez Canal Company for recognizing the retirement of 
M. ve Lesseps by handsome pensions to himself and 
his family. There were floods in the Punjaub and 
railway accidents in America. The Czak, in a commu- 
nication to the Emperor of AusTRIA (who was backing 
up the Hungarian fanatics of civil marriage rather 
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more slackly), had hinted pretty clearly that his own 
father had made rather a muddle of the emancipation 
of the serfs, And, indeed, “emancipation” (whether 
religious or political) has historically in most cases 
spelt muddle, as Ireland, the West Indies, and the 
Southern States, besides Russia, show. 

The most noteworthy news of Wednesday morning 
concerned the resignation of M. StampouLorr, the 
something more than Bismarck of Bulgaria; but it 
was not certain that the Prince would accept it. 
M. Dupuy’s Cabinet was nearly constituted in France, 
and the great M. DELONCLE was going to “ interpellate” 
on the dark deeds of Britain in the Dark Continent. 
It was asserted, and promptly denied, that Germany 
had protested. 

On Thursday it appeared that the French Cabinet 
would contain an unusual proportion of new and 
comparatively young men, the most noteworthy re- 
cruit being, perhaps, M. HanoTavx, a good historical 
scholar and a Foreign Office servant of some experi- 
ence. The Bulgarian crisis was unsettled ; as was the 
Civil Marriage question, or, rather, that of swamping 
the Magnates in Hungary. It is curious that there 
are only two Second Chambers of real weight and 
value in Europe, and that popular indignation and 
coup @état measures are being instigated against both 
in the interest of schemes which can do no public 
good, and may do much harm. 

Yesterday morning’s news contained M. Dupvy’s 
Ministerial statement (very like a whale); the election 
of MM. Bourcet and Soret (neither of them undeserv- 
ing, but M. Monricur would have been better) to 
the Academy, M. Zota fighting both seats uselessly ; 
the arrangement of a Srortorr Ministry in Bulgaria ; 
the resignation of Dr. WEKERLE in Hungary ; a reso- 
lution by the United States Senate that the United 
States ought not to interfere (as they did interfere) in 
Hawaii; and some other things—altogether what some 
call a “ matterful ” budget. 


Meetings, Mr, CHAMBERLAIN presided at the Newspaper 
Dinners, &c. Press Fund dinner on this day week, and 
made a lively speech, wherein we regret to see that he 
‘scandalized several Gladstonian newspapers by allusions 
and jests which ruffled their feelings. 

The Geographical Society held its meeting and 
dinner on Monday, when also Mr. BaLFrour spoke at a 
meeting to support the Bishop of St. ALBaNs’ Fund. 

On Tuesday the Archbishop of CANTERBURY presided 
at a Missionary Conference, and foreboded that the 
work now done by Societies would ultimately be done 
by the Church itself. This, if the money difficulty 
could be got over, would be no small gain ; for, though 
the independence of episcopal control, which in the 
past has been so disastrous, has been a little reduced 
of late, the system is still one liable to great abuse. 

On Wednesday the Prince or WALES, molested by 
the rain which prevailed all over England, reviewed the 
Staffordshire and Warwickshire Yeomanry at Lichfield. 
The opening of the Bath and West of England Show 
at Guildford was a little more fortunate in weather. 
The Lorp Mayor entertained the Judges and a strong 
contingent of the Bar at dinner ; and coaches, mercenary 
and amateur, met in great numbers, the former on the 
Horse Guards Parade in the morning, the latter at 
Hyde Park in the afternoon. 

On Thursday Mr. Irvine presided at the Theatrical 
Fund dinner, and Mr. Lestiz Srepsen at that of the 
Society of Authors. 


The This week Balliol College, which has the 
Universities uncommon privilege of electing its own 
Visitor, replaced the late Lord Bowen by the SPEAKER. 


Welsh Dis- Several Bishops, with the Archbishop of 
establishment. CaNTERBURY at their head, have followed 
up the general Episcopal manifesto on this subject with 


special Diocesan addresses, urging the formation and 
support of Church Defence Societies. This is the right 
way to do things. 


© ; This day week Lord GaLway commented, 

and justly, but with great 
force, on the extraordinary conduct of the Christ 
Church authorities, who, we are glad to see, have 
partly confessed their fault by inviting the sent-down 
men to return for the Schools, if they choose. 

An interesting letter expressing the PRINCE oF 
WALEs’s satisfaction with his visit to the Gordon Boys’ 
Home was published on Monday, together with a some- 
what late attempt of Mr Dr.ton’s to explain away 
those vaticinations as to the result of a General Election 
which have so annoyed his party, and some echoes of 
the old dispute between Sir Jon ASTLEY and the 
Chevalier O’CLERY about the Irish party of some years 


“or. Hiram Maxim wrote an amusing letter to the 
papers of Thursday declaring that, in the course of some 
hours’ experiment, he had elaborated a bullet-proof coat 
as good as Herr Déwe’s, and nothing like the weight, 
which he was prepared to sell to the Government at the 
“‘ werry moderate figgur ” of seven and sixpence., 


The Law The singular case of FosTER v. NEWNES 
Courts. ended yesterday week in a verdict for the 
defendant. Mr. Justice MATHEW, in summing up, com- 
plimented the plaintiff on his appearance in the witness- 
box, and then proceeded to make a very scathing 
exposure of the recognized system of doing company- 
business. It would really be worth while for somebody 
to extract from the reports of three or four recent cases 
a plain but vivid tale of the “ something rotten in the 
“state of business” that Limited Liability has brought 
about in the last thirty or forty years. If Mr. Foster, 
as is reported, subsequently indulged in disrespectful 
remarks on the judge’s “ ignorance,’ and on the 
“hash” he made, he will not only receive the dis- 
approval of all Tories with a sense of decency, but will 
lead them to think that perhaps the judge may have 
“ made a hash ”—in his compliments to Mr. Foster. 
Eleven judges sat on Monday as a Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved to decide the “spoilt walnuts” case, 
and quashed the original conviction of the wholesale 
dealer therein. Lady RussELt, who not long ago 
petitioned for a divorce on grounds not ordinary, now 
petitioned for restitution of conjugal rights. The 
“ good grey cat,” who had more than once appeared in 
a police-court, was adjudged to a proud defendant. 
A curious charge has been heard at Bow Street this 
week against certain armourer-sergeants for selling 
condemned rifles from an Indian arsenal to Pathan 


tribes, 
Rad The French Oaks, or Prix de Diane, was 
won on Sunday by Baron pe RorHscHiLp’s 
Brisk, beating a hot favourite in M, ABEILLE’s 
Calcéolaire. 

There has been a good deal of racing during the past 
ten days at Kempton Park, Bath, York, and Doncaster. 
But the Great Northern Handicap and the Somerset- 
shire Stakes have long lost the interest that they once 
had, and the week betore the Derby now contains little 
of importance. 

Cricket, Some fine scores were recorded in the 
later matches of last week, all curiously 

close in numbers, Mr. Jackson making 131 for 
Yorkshire sarge beat Sussex easily in one innings) ; 
ABEL 136 for Surrey, in a very up-and-down match 
with Middlesex, which went over into the third day ; 
Dr. Grace 139 for M.C.C. against Cambri ge, and 
ToMLIN 140 for Leicestershire against anothe: M.C.C. 
team. All these, however, were eclipsed on Saturday 
by Mr. L. C. H. Patarret’s 181 for his county against 


his University—a score which, with another of 75 
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from Mr. J. A. Gipss, enabled Somerset to draw the 
match with Oxford after more than a thousand runs 
had been made in the four innings. At Cambridge 
M.C.C. (Dr. Grace bowling as well as batting in his 
best form) were too strong for the University, and won 
by eight wickets. Meanwhile, Surrey beat Middlesex 
by five; and a rather interesting match of high 
scoring between Hampshire and the South African 
team was drawn. 

Accident, powerfully assisted by showery weather, 
made the first batch of this week’s matches compara- 
tively uninteresting. Only one three-figure score, and 
that not in a first-class match, was reported ; but Mr. 
Doveias’s 97 for Cambridge (First Eleven v. Next 
Sixteen), Mr. Morpaunt's 75 for Oxford against South 
Africa, and some good hitting by Messrs. BAINBRIDGE 
and Docker, and by WALTER Quaire for Warwickshire 

inst Essex, were the chief things noticeable. 

The weather further prevented the finishing of any 
of these matches just mentioned on Wednesday, 
though Middlesex were able to beat Gloucestershire after 
a hollow, and Yorkshire Notts after a very good, con- 
test. 


, A very important meeting was held yester- 
day week to urge the uf the 
decorations of St. Paul's Cathedral ; a meeting at which 
a letter from the Prince or WALEs was read, stating 
that he sympathized, but “had made it a rule not to 
“ attend public meetings.” 

The GAINSBOROUGH replica or variation of “ The 
“* Market Cart” was knocked down at CHRISTIE’s this 
day week at 4,500 guineas. 

The familiar difference between buying and sellin 
was well illustrated on Tuesday at the sale of the 
materials of the unlucky Albert Palace, at Battersea, 
where two thousand square feet of glazed roofing 
fetched five and twenty shillings. It is true that 
taking it down might be pretty expensive. ' 

The election of Mr. “Va.” Prinser as a Royal 
Academician should meet with universal approval. 

An extraordinary statement appears in some Birming- 
ham papers about the sale of the church doors of 
Stratford-on-Avon—fifteenth-century doors of carved 
oak—for firewood. Perhaps somebody will look into it. 

Considerable interest has been felt during the week 
in the successive retirement of Sir Epwarp WatTKIN 
from his Railway Chairmanships—the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the Metropolitan, and the 


_South-Eastern. 


; Mr. Ropen Noet, whose death was 

* announced on Monday, was a man of very 
considerable literary and poetic faculty, who never 
quite got his sentiments under control or his powers of 
expression in disciplined order. Some five and twenty 
years ago a good deal was (and justly) expected from 
him; but, though almost to the last he produced 
estimable work, the promise was but partly fulfilled. 
He was thus an additional instance of the reasonable- 
ness of that critical demand for self-restraint, self- 
criticism, and attention to form which is so often 
regarded with impatience. Discipline alone, no doubt, 
will never make a poet ; but the want of it will too 
often mar one. General D’ANDLAU was an only too 
well-marked type of the politicians who have supplied 
French novelists with characters during the Second 
Empire to some extent, and still more during the 
Third Republic. He died in Argentina, whither he 
had been driven some years ago by a scandal, flagrant 
at the time, in reference to “ hell”’-keeping and de- 
coration-selling——-Mr. Brian Hopcson, who died 
last week older than the century, was not only the 
“father” of the Indian Civil Service, but one of its 
greatest ornaments. He was one of the earliest and 
one of the best of Western Buddhist scholars; and 
during his twenty-five years’ tenure of the post of 


Resident in Nepaul, he, we believe, actually started — 
that system of recruiting the Ghoorkas which has 
been so invaluable to our Indian army. Mr. 
TREGELLAS, draughtsman to the War Office, was also a 
most patriotic Cornishman, and had written, besides a 
Guide to the Duchy, much else respecting it. 


NUMBER ONE, AMERICA. 


HAT the Irish are “ bad subjects but worse rebels” 
is a venerable epigram which the unlucky Glad- 
stonians have long been justified in supplementing 
with the addition that they are still worse allies. If 
the disloyalty which arrays them against the Govern- 
ment is exceeded by the levity which plays into the 
hands of their enemies, that again is surpassed by the 
perversity which confounds their friends. Not once or 
twice ere this, but times out of number, have they 
contrived to paralyse the efforts of whatever English 
party, or section of a party, may for the moment be 
endeavouring to serve them; and again and again 
have they shown what might also seem a malignant 
ingenuity in timing the stroke. There could hardly, 
for instance, have been a more infelicitous coincidence 
for the English friends of the Irish Nationalist than 
the publication, in this country, of Mr. P. J. P. 
Tynay’s interesting, if unequal, work on the eve of the 
discussion, in Committee of the House of Commons, 
of the Bill for the repeal of the Crimes Act; unless, 
indeed, it be the concurrence of that literary event 
with the active renewal, in the Irish Nationalist press, 
of appeals to Mr. Tynan’s friends in the United States 
for contributions to the depleted coffers of the Irish 
Parliamentary party. The extraordinary inconvenience 
of these synchronisms is so acutely felt by the Glad- 
stonians that, with all their professions of contempt for 
Mr. Tynan and his “ ineffably silly book,” they are yet 
unable to receive its ineffable silliness with what one would 
have supposed to be its appropriate treatment of con- 
temptuous silence. On the contrary, the principal 
organ of the Government devotes a whole uncomfort- 
able column to the not difficult attempt to show that 
the writer is a “ wretched half-educated creature,” that 
his stuff is “‘ the very drivel of mock heroics,” and, in 
short, that a murderer who can descend to fustian 
loses all claim to be treated seriously by sensible 
people. A man who cannot describe the Phenix 
Park murders without talking about “the glorious orb, 
“the idol of early nature, shooting forth fiery rays 
“across the horizon, as if the sun in sympathy had 
“dipped into a bath of blood and fire,” is obviously 
unworthy of notice—even though, as a matter of fact, 
the Phcenix Park murders were committed, and he un- 
doubtedly had a hand in them. This is a considerable 
advance on the well-known Radical position, that 
incitements to crime may be safely disregarded if only 
the language in which they are couched can be 
described as “raving.” The developed doctrine 
apparently goes the length of affirming that, after 
crime has been actually committed, the criminal may 
reduce himself to unimportance by the vices of his 
literary style. Thus, though the murder of President 
LINcoLN may have been momentarily shocking, yet as 
soon as it was found that the assassin was capable of so 
absurd a piece of theatrical bombast as to shout “ Sic 
“ semper tyrannis!” the American people would have 
done more wisely by letting the crazy mountebank go 
his way. 

The story that Mr. TyNAN has to tell is of course pretty 
well known already. There is little in The Irish 
National Invincibles and their Times by which we 
can with confidence correct or supplement existing 
records of the doings of this association of cowardly 
cut-throats. The connexion of “No. 1” with the 
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Phenix Park murders was already well ascertained ; 
and the identification of the mysterious cipher with 
TynaN—though, by the way, it is nowhere admitted in 
the text, and we know not the authority for its appear- 
ance on the title-page—has been generally, and on 
sufficient grounds, accepted. With all the doings of 
the “ sacred band,” as Mr. Tynan poetically calls those 
remarkable Thebans, Brapy, DaNieEL CURLEY, 
FitzHakris—otherwise “Skin the Goat ”—and their 
companions, we are well acquainted, through the in- 
vestigations of the Irish police and the disclosures of the 
Green Street trials. If the author can be said to add 
anything to our knowledge of the train of circum- 
stances which thrust the necks of the sacred band into 
their well-earned halters, it is in some of those uncon- 
sciously humorous touches whereby he shows what a toss- 
up it was up to the last moment as to which of the 
“ paladins” would “give away” the others. As an 
act of tardy justice to the shade of the late lamented 
Town Councillor Carey, it should be remarked that in 
all probability it was only the promptitude of Mrs. 
Carey that secured him his preference as an approver. 
The “British had spread broadcast on the wings of 
“calumny” the statement that Carey, CURLEY, and 
MULLET were “all three only too r to purchase 
“safety by laying bare the secrets of their heart to 
“the British officials.” And, says Mr. Tynan, setting 
before us, by one artless but no less masterly stroke, 
the mutual confidence which subsists among Irish 
conspirators, “this scandal was so cleverly concocted 
“ that the families of all these men believed the story 
“true of the others.” It was, indeed, through the 
action of this national tendency in the mind of the 
particular “ paladin” who turned QuEEN’s evidence that 


’ his accusing testimony was ultimately secured. “ At 


“ first he was indignant at his wife’s statements ; for, 
“ along with his lifetime detestation of an informer, 
“he dreaded the doom that would always hang over 
“ him as chief traitor to his comrades. But the belief 
“implanted in his weak mind that it was a race 
“ between CuRLEY and himself decided the issue” ; 
and the other scoundrels swung. It is painful to 
record in this connexion that “ CarEy’s youngest child, 
“a few months old, had JosepH Brapy for sponsor,” 
little thinking, he, that he was so soon about to “ re- 
“ nounce the pomps and vanities of this wicked world ” 
in his own person. But, if the race of CaREys and 
CuRLEys is destined to perpetuity in Ireland, let us 
pray that their reciprocal trust in each other may be 
at least as enduring as the breed. 


Beyond the region of matters which belong to 
history, and as to which we are enabled to apply some 
sort of test to Mr. Tynan’s statements, we should be 
extremely sorry to follow him. Indeed, we could 
hardly do so to much purpose if we would, since that 
statesmanlike caution which enabled him to resist the 
passionate impulses of his patriotism and take himself 
with much expedition out of the country as soon as he 
found it becoming a little warm for him, still governs 
his conduct, and he ascribes criminality to no one not 
actually convicted of crime, except under the conceal- 
ment of (manifestly arbitrary) initials. Thus, it is not 
particularly enlightening to be told that “‘Y,’ then 
“and now a Parnellite member of the enemy’s Par- 
“ liament, volunteered to sacrifice his life by going to 
“ Treland and publicly ‘suppressing’ Forster.” Nor 
is it much help to identification tobe told that “ he is 
“a prominent member of the McCarthyite faction.” 
Rapidly fissiparous as Irish Nationalism has shown 
itself, there are still a “good few” members of the 
group here indicated, and we are not prepared to deny 
“ prominence” to any Irish politician. If Mr. Tynan 
had only allowed the processes at work in the bosom of 
the Nationalist party to operate a little longer, his revela- 
tions would have been more informing. It looks, indeed, 


as if the time were approaching when to name an Irish 
“ faction ” will be equivalent to designating an indi- 
vidual patriot. To the identity of “ Z,” a Parnellite 
“near to the highest in that organization,” who, on 
hearing that the enemy was on the look out for the 
writer, “urged his instant departure,” we get a slightly 
less vague indication, for we are told that in 1891 he 
“still remained under the banner of Mr. PARNELL.” 
Still, it is even then seven to one against our guessing 
the particular Parnellite accused ; while the combined 
odds against our finding a member of that party who 
was, in truth and in fact, an accessory to “ No. 1’s” 
escape are, of course, expressed by the product of the 
above integer multiplied into the probability of Mr. 
Tynan’s lying—a calculation which would, no doubt, 
require the employment of the algebraic symbol 7. 


However, the question is not whether this vapour- 
ing villain lies, or does not lie, in imputing com- 
plicity with murder to members of either branch 
of the Irish Parliamentary party. The question is, 
or rather the questions are, (1) whether, leaving 
charges against individuals aside, it is or is not a sub- 
stantially true statement that “the Parnellism of that 
“epoch (1882) and the Invincibles were one and the 
“ same body,” and that “the policy of the active move- 
“ment sprang from the organized ranks of ‘legal 
“ *agitation’”; (2) whether the contempt which this 
man pours, in every page of his book, upon the “ Pro- 
“ vincialists,” who are now working with an English 
party in the cause of Home Rule, is, or is not, shared 
by the main body of the Irish Americans, for whom, at 
least primarily, he writes ; and (3) whether it is, or is 
not, the fact that these latter are still the masters 
of the constitutional party, and the ultimate dic- 
tators of their policy, and would become the real 
rulers of Ireland under a régime of Gladstonian 
Home Rule. These, we say, are the real questions 
which the publication of this wretch’s “ravings” 
propounds to us; and to those who hold, as we do, 
that they must one and all be answered in the affirma- 
tive, the uneasy sneers of the Gladstonian com- 
mentator at its style and diction must appear the 
idlest of trifling. To dismiss Mr. Tynan, in the 
language of the Daily News, as merely an “incurable 
* fool,” is to be guilty of folly far grosser than his own. 
The greater the fool the more insane the experiment 
of granting self-government to the community among 
whom fools have such power of mischief. It was but 
the “accident of his infirmity,” we are told, “that put 
“ one of his actions on the level of tragedy.” Why. 
the French Terror might, at this rate, be described 
with substantial accuracy as one continuous series of 
similar “accidents”; and, indeed, it is one of the most 
sinister features of Jacobin rule that it allowed so many 
farcewrs to appear with temporary acceptance in tragic 


parts. 


RECOVERED RINGS. 


themselves that when a story is told in most 
parts of the world it cannot possibly be true. They 
argue that history cannot have repeated itself in several 
WiLuiAM TELLs, each of whom kept back an arrow for 
the well-known purpose of killing a tyrant. Conse- 
quently such tales are fables. If we accepted this 
opinion, we might doubt whether there can be any 
truth in all the stories of strangely recovered rings. 
They are all forms, we might infer, of the anecdote 
about the ring of Potycrates, which he threw into 
the sea for the purpose of propitiating the jealousy of 
the gods. The ring was presently found in a fish at 
the table of PoLycraTEs, whence he was regarded as a 
doomed man; for such luck must turn. On the 
sceptical theory, this narrative is a myth, was told of 
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other people before it was told of PoLycraTEs, and 
after his date was repeated about new characters all the 
world over. 


This sounds very wise; but unluckily such re- 
coveries of rings and other jewels are by no means un- 
common and are perfectly well attested. Thus, a 
gentleman was crossing an arm of the sea in Scotland 
when, for reasons of his own, he threw into the watera 
modern Roman bracelet of gold. A few years later, 
when his motives for this act had ceased to exist, he 
read that an ancient Roman bracelet had been dredged 
up in a net out of that branch of ocean. He visited 
the owner of the relic and recovered his own trinket, 
just as PoLycrates did. However, no particular envy 
of the gods has since visited him to avenge his 
peculiar luck. Mr. Jones, in his Finger Ring Lore, gives 
other examples. From Sir J. E. ALEXANDER’s Salmon 
Fishing in Canada he quotes the case of WILLIAM 
Massey, who at his bridal feast found, as he was carving 
a salmon, a solid gold finger ring below the head of the 
fish. It was said at the time to be the ring of his 
former wife, who had been drowned in Shannon, “ but 
“this Mr. Massey denied aloud.” A gold ring is just 
as attractive to a salmon as an angel minnow, and the 
fish of PoLycraTEs may have had a similar appetite. 
A Mr. Van NorTEN lost a ring in a lake and recovered 
it when the lake was drained. Moore tells how Byron’s 
mother’s wedding ring was found in the soil by the 
gardener on the day when Miss MILLBANKE’s acceptance 
of the poet’s proposal arrived. If this was good luck, 
the jealousy of the gods very soon avenged it. Brann, 
in his History of Newcastle, mentions that a gentle- 
man dropped his ring into the Tyne, and that his 
wife afterwards bought a fish which had swallowed the 
jewel. This was “in the seventeenth century,” and 
can hardly be called “ evidential.” At Inverness a 
jeweller’s boy was carrying a costly ring to a customer. 
He took it out to look at it on the bridge, and dropped 
it into the water. Not expecting his tale to be credited, 
he fled the country, went to Australia, and made a 
fortune. After his return he was telling the story to 
a friend. “It was on this very spot,” he said, thrust- 
ing his stick into the gravel; and there was the ring 
round the end of his stick ! For this anecdote it would be 
welltohavesignedevidence. Some yearsagoa man made 
a design for his own seal, a sprig of heather, with the 
motto ‘‘ Heather” engraved. He went to bathe on a 


- lonely beach, and laid his ring down on a flat stone 


beside his clothes. After dressing he missed his ring, 
nor could he find it anywhere. After a few years he 
received a letter from a friend in Australia, sealed with 
the heather seal. He wrote, asking where his friend 
got the ring, who replied that it had been lent to him 
by astranger in the post-office whence he had sent the 
letter. In this case the ring was not recovered by the 
owner, as the stranger could not be traced; but the 
coincidence was curious enough. A sportsman lost a 
ring when shooting. Next year, in breaking a piece 
of peat in a farmhouse, he found his ring in the 
peat. An old gentleman, sleeping at the country- 
house of a friend, lost a valuable sapphire ring. 
Long afterwards it was found in the fluted pillar 
of the bed; perhaps the owner had deposited it 
there in a moment of somnambulism. A lost ring 
has been discovered by its owner inside a potato which 
she was peeling ; in fact, rings, like curses, come home 
to roost. There is, at this hour, a diamond ring in 
a pool of the Yarrow; some angler is likely to find 
it some day, but perhaps not in the lifetime of the 
owner. Anglers and others “will please accept this 


“ intimation,” and are requested not to insert the jewel 


in the stomach of a trout, though the temptation is 
certainly considerable. As the bracelet story is the 
only one for which we can give chapter and verse, the 
learned may, at their leisure, decide as to whether the 


others are or are not variants of the Herodotean tale 
about Po.ycrates. The ring in the City of Glasgow’s 
arms, the ring of the Queen, recovered through a miracle 
of St. KEnTIGERN’s, is the most mythical, perhaps, in 
the collection. 


AFFAIRS OF AFRICA. 


HE events and documents which were announced, 
or published, last week in relation to our African 
dominions continue to possess a good deal of interest. 
Not much need be said of the Matabeleland settle- 
ment. A more thorough acquaintance with the papers 
confirms the opinion that it is, on the whole, a very 
fair settlement, and that the proper Imperial control is 
very sufficiently arranged for. If everybody does what 
England theoretically expects him to do, and if the 
Matabele will not provoke their fate, and if the fever 
will show itself rather less persistent in its attentions 
than it has hitherto done, Matabele-Mashonaland may 
be quite a pearl of a colony. And if anybody says 
that these are rather large “ifs,” it is a sufficient 
rejoinder that they, or something like them, are 
tacitly implied—are contained in a sort of unwritten 
preamble—in every actual and possible State paper. 
What such documents have to do is to avoid expressly 
and wantonly making disaster probable ; and of this we 
see no signs here. 


There is much more to be said about the agreement 
with the Congo State, respecting which a good deal 
remains to be cleared up. Unless there is some 
strange weakness of knees at heme, we do not fear any 
serious complications from foreign grumbling. That 
in Germany has already died down ; it was never raised 
by very responsible persons, and it had not the 
slightest basis of right or even claim of right. The 
Agreement took nothing of Germany’s, touched 
nothing of Germany’s, and did not trench in the very 
remotest degree on German rights ; while the conduct 
of the Germans towards us in their recent agreement 
with France has not been so effusively tender of 
English interests and wishes as to require us to go out 
of our own way to consult their fancies. With France 
matters are, no doubt, a little different. Although, 
probably, not one Frenchman in a thousand ever 
heard of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, while not one in twenty 
thousand could answer the question ‘“‘ Does the strip 
“ leased to England go anywhere near Ruanda?” a great 
many Frenchmen are, no doubt, firmly convinced that 
they have been “ rolled,” as they say in their agreeable 
lingo, by the sacred English pigs. It is just worth 
pointing out that M. Porncaré, one of the ornaments of 
the new Ministry, thought it worth his while to make a 
violent attack on the Agreement; and that some other 
members are notorious Anglophobes. But the placid 
and plain tale of Sir Epwarp Grey on Monday ought 
to put all these down. Mr. LasoucHERE, with his 
usual recklessness of damage to England, if we must 
not say with his usual anxiety to invite it, tried to 
extract from Sir Epwarp an avowal that Khartoum was 
not regarded as within the sphere of English influ- 
ence ; and some seem to have thought that he got it. 
We should be gravely dissatisfied if we thought so; 
but we do not so read Sir Epwarp’s reply at all. He 
meant, as we take it, that Khartoum was not included 
in the territories affected by the Agreement, which is 
gospel truth. But the earlier parts of his answer were 
beyond dispute, and entirely satisfactory. He showed 
—what is, of course,the fact—that France has allowed 
four years to pass without making the smallest protest 
against the English claim to these regions in our agree- 
ment with Germany ; and it is no answer to this to say, 
as the French do, that they never formally accepted it. 


And he further pointed out, what even some rational 
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Frenchmen have admitted, that the so-called preemp- 
tion claims of France (a matter in which we are glad 
to see that he used carefully non-committing language) 
are, even if they be recognized, not interfered with 
in the very slightest degree by the treaty. In other 
words, “‘the terms on which France is prepared to 
“ recognize” that treaty, as the telegrams of Tuesday 
had it, are matters of no importance, because the 
recognition of France is immaterial. We took France 
into council in the Zanzibar matter, because we had 
given her some rights there once uponatime. We 
never gave her any in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, or between 
the Lakes, and we shall make what arrangements we 
choose without consulting her, any more than she 
would in a similar matter consult us, or than she did 
consult us the other day in making terms with Germany 
as to the Tchad district. Lastly, to talk as the French 
do about the rights of Turkey and Egypt, when the 
rights of Turkey and Egypt are expressly safeguarded 
in the Agreement, is either a good deal too childish or 
a good deal too audacious. They may, as Sir Epwarp 
GREY said on Thursday, accept the Agreement “ with 
“* fall reserves,” but they have no real reason for pro- 
testing against it. 

This, put of course in the politest way possible, is 
the only position to take on the Congo State question. 
That in reference to the Anglo-Italian agreement 
as to the coast regions between Bab-el-Mandeb and 
Cape Guardafui is a little more complicated, in conse- 
quence of the rather unwise toleration of French pos- 
sessions (which have no genuine existence as colonies, 
and are only intended as thorns in other people’s sides) 
at Obock and Tajurrah. That these possessions give 
any right of French interference cannot reasonably be 
contended. But there is a sort of excuse for the con- 
tention which makes it less impudently absurd than 
the pother made about a region where the French 
have never possessed, or even claimed in any tangible 
manner, a yard of land, to which they have never sent 
so much as an exploring party, and which has little, if 
anything, more to do with them than the heart of 
Siberia or the central forests of Brazil. 


POLITICAL “BLESSED BOYS.” 


N the second part of GoETHE’s great poem, a “ chorus 

“ of blessed boys” is introduced as taking part in 

the full choral services with which the soul of the 
redeemed hero is welcomed to heaven. These beatified 
young gentlemen have been admitted to the realms 
above without going through any probation on earth, 
which has been to them merely a point of departure. 
Their innocence is absolute, but their want of experi- 
ence and their timidity are as strongly marked. In these 
respects they have always reminded us of peers who 
have entered the Upper Chamber without having passed 
through the Lower. These members of the House of 
Lords can always be distinguished from peers who were 
once members of the House of Commons. There is a 
certain simplicity in their bearing, a childlike confi- 
dence, and yet a proneness to alarm and a conscious- 
ness of having missed a valuable discipline, which is 
pathetic. They do not understand the manceuvres to 
which peers who have had a career in the Commons 
are perhaps too prone. They are inexpert in guile. 
It would be easy to point these remarks by examples, 
but instances will occur to every reader. It is remark- 
able that these “ blessed boys” of politics have seldom 
attained the very highest position in the State. From 
the time of WaLro_e to our own day there have 
been nearly as many House of Lords Prime Ministers 
as House of Commons Prime Ministers, and the balance 
of ability has been very fairly maintained between 
them. But the number of Peer-Premiers who have 


never sat in the House of Commons is very few, and, 
if we may say so without anticipating the verdict of 
history and the next general election on the latest of 
their number, not very distinguished. During nearly 
a century and three-quarters only five of these blessed 
political boys have become Prime Ministers. They are 
the Duke of NewcastL—E—the Duke of Horace 
Macav.ay, and the caricaturists—the Mar- 
quess of Bute, Lord RocxincHam, Lord ABERDEEN, and 
Lord Rosesery. No one will contend that this list 
gives an average of ability at all equal to that of the 
remaining Premiers. Every one of these peers, stopping 
short for the moment with Lord Rosgsery, ranks as 
Prime Minister among the failures of political life. 
Lord Rosesery’s future conduct may take him out of 
this melancholy category ; but the auguries are against 
him at present. 

It is curious that three of the five Peer-Premiers 
who have entered the Upper House without passing 
through the Lower have been Scotchmen. Between 
Lord Rosesery and his immediate predecessor in this 
list there are some circumstances in common. No 
two men, indeed, could be more unlike each other than 
the grave, puritanic, taciturn Thane and his engagingly 
talkative successor. Lord ABERDEEN had achieved 
distinction as Foreign Minister. He was the necessary 
man of Sir Rosert PEEL’s Administration, as Lord 
Rosesery of Mr. GiapstTone’s, though for different 
reasons. If he had never been Prime Minister he 
might have had the reputation of being fit for the 
office, which his tenure of it completely destroyed. 
His lieutenant in the House of Commons was a de- 
feated rival, who held himself entitled to the first 
place, and who never lost an opportunity of asserting 
his claims. Lord Rosepery, like Lord ABERDEEN, was 
a Foreign Minister whom opinion and the exigencies 
of his party designated as Prime Minister. Lord 
Rosesery’s leader of the House of Commons, like 
Lord ABERDEEN’S, was a competitor for the first place. 
We do not in the least question Sir WILLIAM 
Harcovurt'’s loyalty to his chief, who not very many 
years ago was his Under-Secretary. Lord Joun 
RUvssELL might with perfect truth have replied to re- 
monstrances of Lord ABERDEEN’s by saying, “ My 
“ dear ABERDEEN, you have never sat in the House of 
“Commons; you don’t know it; you can’t possibly 
“ understand how it is to be managed. You must 
“leave these things to me.” Sir WitLiam Harcourt 
might truly and with the most honourable intentions 
say the same to Lord RosEsery. The most successful 
Peer-Premiers have sat in the House of Commons. 
Lord Liverroot, Lord Dersy, Lord BEACONSFIELD, and 
Lord Satissury knew it as well as Mr. CANNING, 
Sir Rosert Lord Jonn and Lord 
PaLMerstTon did. Lord Rosebery obviously does not ; 
nor does he know the country, which, in the political 
sense, can best be known through the House of 
Commons. Hence his helpless driftings to and fro ; 
his maladroit collisions with every section of his 
composite party, and his more maladroit attempts to 
propitiate them. It is not essential, nor always desi- 
rable, that the Prime Minister should be in the House 
of Commons. But it is a great advantage that he 
should have been there. A House of Commons man 
can be recognized in the Lords as easily as a public- 
school man at the University. 


BAD WALNUTS MAKE GOOD LAW, 


Ws eleven judges decide a case with only one 
dissentient, the world is forced to admit that the 
law they lay down is good law; and that part of the 
world which reads Sir Henry Hawkxins’s judgment in 


the case of Regina v. Dennis, finally decided last 
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Monday, will have no difficulty in acknowledging that 
the general rule has received a particular example. 
The facts of the case are simple. DENNIS, a wholesale 
fruit-dealer, received a quantity of walnuts from 
Grenoble. The walnuts were bad from the epicure’s 
point of view—that is, they were of a cheap quality 
from Grenoble, and their husks had been removed by 
chemicals, which throws a lurid light on how the poor 
live. But they seem to have been good in the eye of 
the law—that is, they could be eaten without danger, 
though even so they were not likely to remain long in 
this state. They seem, in fact, to have held out for 
ten days, when, it being a Saturday, ten bags were 
sold, of which eight were returned. Knowledge 
of this return came to DENNIS on Monday ; but he 
had meanwhile sold another twenty bags to Lyons 
on Saturday. These Lyons found to be bad, and tried 
to return them to Dennis, but could not do so on 
Saturday because his shop was shut; he accordingly 
gave them to the Sanitary Inspector to be destroyed. 
The Inspector took them to the magistrate as being bad 
food, and he, under a most useful section of the London 
Public Health Act, ordered them to be destroyed, and 
fined Dennis. He appealed to Quarter Sessions, and 
was convicted again, but got a case stated for the High 
Court. The law is that, had Lyons offered them for 
sale as human food, and had the Inspector seized them 
as unwholesome, DENNIS could be fined if the walnuts 
were bad when he sold them to Lyons. As it was, they 
could not have been seized when in Lyons’s possession, 
because he did not offer them for sale for food ; but, apart 
from that, they could not have been seized when in 
DENNIs’s possession, bad though they were at the 
time of the sale, if he could prove that they were not 
offered for sale for the food of man. This is to the 
walnut-eater the more important part of the case, and 
it was decided that the Court below had not left to 
the consideration of the jury certain matters which it 
was material that they should know. It appeared that 
Dennis had a notice in his shop, kenspeckle to behold, 
that parcels of fruit were sold on the condition that 
the purchaser was to sort out and destroy any part of 
their contents which were bad; also that it is the 
custom of Covent Garden that the purchaser buys a 
packet of fruit by sample, and also looks out, weighs, 
and, if he can, smells the packages ; and, further, that 
it is the duty of the purchaser to sort out and destroy 
bad fruit from a package. DeEnwNis’s notice was, there- 
fore, merely a declaration of the general custom. He 
may, therefore, be taken not to have intended to sell 
bad walnuts—bad, that is, in the eye of the law—that 
they might be used for human food; and he accord- 
ingly came out of his litigation scatheless, and with a 
general good character from ten judges; MaTHew J, 
dissentiente, as to his legal guilt at least. 


The general result seems to be as satisfactory to the 
consumer of fruit as can be expected in this incom- 
plete world. Fruit will go bad, but even a middleman 
is entitled to some consideration. Both Dennis and 
Lyons seem to have acted reasonably enough ; and the 
all-important fact remains that no member of the 
public had any chance of buying the bad walnuts in 
which they trafficked. The adulteration laws are not 
always so lenient. Sir Henry Hawkrys has before 
now made himself a terror to milk dealers, who now 
are liable to fines if their milk is not as creamy as 
milk ought to be ; so that if, unawares, a milkman has 
given one customer too much of the cream floating at 
the top of his can, he is a criminal if he gives too 
little to a customer served from a lower stratum. 
By an odd failure in the other direction, he who 
sells poisonous baking-powder commits no crime, for 
baking-powder is not food (Sir Henry’s decision again) ; 
but the seller of bread made with such baking-powder 


pected of all men, and may not meet with much 
sympathy in their misfortunes. But honest men will 
rejoice that the blameless dealer in fruit meets with a 
milder law, even if the fruit be chemically peeled 
walnuts from Grenoble. 


LE MINISTERE DES JEUNES. 


\ \ JE have some hesitation in speaking of the Cabinet 
which M. Dupuy succeeded in forming in the 
middle of this week as the present French Ministry, 
and which began its existence by enunciating the 
usual string of platitudes on Thursday. It is so 
very possible that it also may have to be described 
as “ the late” by the time this number of the Saturday 
Review appears. The Radicals, as was to be ex- 
pected, do not like it, and the Right regard it with 
no confidence. As it was a combination of these two 
ies which upset M. Casimir PERIER, it may well be 
that the second Ministry of M. Dupuy will have a very 
brief life. The Deputies whose abstention last week 
brought about the crisis may give the Cabinet a chance. 
We make no prophecies as to the time during which it 
may last, or the date. This much, however, may be 
asserted with confidence, that, if M. Dupuy repeats the 
mistake of M. Casimir PERIER, he will come to a speedy 
fall. If he is consistent and fairly resolute, giving it 
to be understood that he will not live on suffer- 
ance, he will very soon be taught his place. One thing 
may really be asserted with some confidence about the 
French Chamber of Deputies, and it is that it will not 
endure master.” IfM. Dupuy affects that character, 
he will very briefly be brought to his senses by deser- 
tions and abstentions. The Chamber is a mere 
organized anarchy without a constituted majority or 
loyalty. Only a master of whom it cannot get rid 
could keep it from upsetting Ministry after Ministry. 
If France were in any serious national danger, a master 
would forcibly have to be found, if it was not to fall 
into utter confusion. But ina state of peace, with a 
permanent Civil Service which conducts current affairs, 
and a high level of material prosperity, the country 
may, and probably will, shamble along for some time 
yet. 


There is little temptation to waste words in examin- 
ing the constitution of such a necessarily evanescent, 
and essentially rather unimportant, body asa French 
Cabinet. ‘‘ Who,” asked Mr. CaRLYLE, “ would spend 
“ his time in screwing and unscrewing the mechanism 
“of ten pepper-mills?” This pepper-mill has the 
distinction of being composed of rather fresher mate- 
rial than most others. It has been named Le Ministdre 
des Jeunes, and differs from its predecessors in this, 
that, whereas they were elderly and obscure, it is 
young, and generally unknown. Whether this new 
and infinitely duller version of Les Jeunes-France is to 
live a roman goguenard or not, the history of its 
formation has certainly been a conte humoristique. Last 
week M. Casimir PERIER was turned out of office by 
a majority of Radicals, aided by a few of the Right. 
More Republicans of one shade or another voted 
against him than for him. According to all Parliamen- 
tary precedent, the proper course was to call on the 
victorious majority to form a Ministry. M. Carnot 
took this course with the most absurd result. One 
Radical leader after another refused to undertake the 
task of forming a Cabinet. Several, indeed, were pre- 
pared to serve under another Premier, but all refused 
to take the post themselves. The solemn M. Brisson 
even, who has been a reserve force for years, de- 
clined to come out of his reserve. The fact seems to 
be that, whereas it is an advantage to write ex-Minister 
on your cards, it is a nuisance and a scrape to be 
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Radicals know very well that they would no sooner 
begin attempting to apply their principles than they 
would be hustled out of office by a coalition of terrified 
Moderates and the Right. They prefer to remain in 

session of their old privilege of upsetting the 
Ministries of others. It seems that this decision has 
not given unmixed satisfaction to their followers, but 
it shows a certain practical sense. 

On the whole, the crisis, as far as it proves any- 
thing, proves that the French Chamber has returned, 
after apparently escaping for a time, to exactly the 
same condition of miserable impotence in which it was 
during the great days of M. CLEMENCEAU. The Radicals 
are again masters of the situation. They cannot form 
a Ministry ; but there is no certainty from day to day 
that they will not upset a Cabinet formed from the 
other Republican parties. In fact, it is certain that 
they will do so whenever the Right wishes to punish 
the Ministers for the time being, and any section of 
Republicans is sulky or indifferent. We notice that 
there is a disposition in some quarters to find consola- 
tion in the youth of M. Durvuy’s Cabinet, of which 
the majority are under forty. But, putting aside the 
fact that the new Ministers are not exactly chickens, 
and have mostly belonged to the Chamber for years, 
and even been in office, without distinguishing them- 
selves, their comparatively tender years are mainly a 
proof that more mature men are used up, and that 
M. Dupuy has been driven to take what he could 
get. M. PorncaRE has some vague reputation for 

owledge of finance ; but, if we are not mistaken, he 
declined to put it to the rough test of office when he 
was offered the Portfolio of Finance by M. Durty be- 


as we understand, all future increment, to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of lower-grade schools which 
are not wanted, which are not in the least in accordance 
with CoLet’s clearly expressed intentions, and which 
can be regarded as nothing but a fresh largesse in the 
reckless game of bribery-with-endowments now going 
on in scales varying from that of the Welsh Church 
Plunder scheme to that of the alienation of small 
village doles. Now in this particular game there are 
three players who can take a direct hand—the Com- 
missioners, the Education Department, and Parliament. 
Of the two former there is not much +ope; for, as we 
have said, the new piece of popularity-hunting comes 
from the Commissioners themselves, and the Education 
Department is at no time very prompt, and under Mr. 
ACLAND may be expected to be less prompt than ever, 
to stop anything of the kind. Nor has the public any 
direct hold on either. Upon Parliament it has. And 
even yet there should be sufficient sympathy with the 
public school system in Parliament itself to make 
members unwilling to see a great foundation harried 
and plundered, its hereditary and natural guardians 
ousted in favour of persons with no interest in its 
welfare and chosen in the worst of all ways, its work 
(which on legitimate lines has been immensely extended 
of late years) hampered and starved, and its resources 
squandered on objects totally foreign to its own in- 
tention. 


M. STAMBOULOFF., 
T is not easy at this distance, and with our limited 


fore, and preferred the safe Ministry of Education. — 


M. Detcassf, the new Colonial Minister, has some 
reputation as an enemy of England, and his selection 


for the post is a pleasing proof of the friendly senti- 


ments of France to this country. 
has been selected as Foreign Minister, since M. CAMBON 
wisely declined to leave the Embassy at Constantinople 
for such a very uncertain place, has at least been trained 
in the diplomatic service, and has some reputation in 
literature as the author of an incomplete Life of 
RICHELIEU, begun on a monumental scale, and as the 
editor of his Maxims. The others are common politi- 
cians of the most common kind. 


THE NEW GRAB AT ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 


E have on various occasions drawn attention to 

the strange attempts made by the Charity 
Commissioners, who should protect it, to injure, if not 
destroy, one of the most important institutions com- 
mitted to their trusteeship, Dean CoLet’s famous 
School of St. Paul’s. It will be remembered that, owing 
to the stout resistance of Old Paulines, supported by 
the press and the public, one attempt of the kind was 
stopped some time ago. A “fresh scheme” (which, 
as we know by sad experience, generally means a fresh 
attack) has now been put forth by the Commissioners, 
and, like the former, it needs uncompromising resist- 
ance. We have no space here for the details, which, 
indeed, have been made pretty generally accessible in 
the daily papers. But the objections to the scheme 
may be said to be twofold. It does not remedy—it rather 
aggravates—the mischievous changes in the Governing 
Body, which would lay it, as the Governing Body of a 
great school never ought to be laid, open to municipal 
and political wire-pulling and jobbery. And it makesa 
new and almost incomprehensibly fatal attack on the 
School income, of which it assigns the smaller and fixed 
half only to St. Paul’s School itself—a sum demon- 
strably insufficient to carry on the School as it is now 


M. Hanotavux, who 
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carried without raising the fees—the larger half, with, | 


knowledge, to speak with confidence on the real 
reasons which have led to the now finally settled 
retirement of M. StamsovuLorr from his position in 
Bulgaria. Neither is it safe to estimate the conse- 
quences of that event. The English journalist who is 
puzzled by the obscurity of public affairs in South- 
Eastern Europe may console himself by observing that 
they are obviously not much better understood in 
Vienna, The retirement or expulsion from office of M. 
STaMBOULOFF has caused as much surprise in Austria as 
elsewhere. The comments of the Viennese press do not 
appear to be illuminative, if they are correctly reported. 
The observation that the absolute authority of M. 
StTaMBOULOFF might safely have been relaxed, now that 
“ the affairs of the Principality may be said to have 
“ subsided into a normal state,” which, whether copied 
from a Viennese source or not, comes from Vienna, 
even strikes one as particularly inept. What is the 
normal state of a country which has had practically no 
independent existence, except under the administra- 
tion of the politician who is now deprived of power ? 
The one thing certain about this obscure crisis is 
that a brand-new South-Eastern State bas been de- 
prived of the guidance of the one really capable 
governor who has been produced in that region of 
Europe. The character of the Opposition before 
which he has fallen promises, as far as we can 
understand it, very ill for the future of Bulgaria. 
It appears that every element which is likely to be 
dangerous to a country in such a position has been 
banded against M. Stamsoutorr. The army, which 
may be taken to mean the officers, is displeased 
with him. The reason assigned is that he lately 
dismissed the Minister of War for sending him a chal- 
lenge to fight a duel in pursuit of a quarrel in which a 
lady may or may not have been concerned. The tittle- 
tattle of such towns as Sofia is endless and spiteful. 
No attention need be paid to such South-Eastern 
Society-journalism as this. The unpopularity of M. 
STaMBOULOFF with the army is, however, apparently 
beyond dispute. It, and the influence it has been 
allowed to have, are very bad signs for Bul- 
garia, If there are two truths which are more clearly 
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enforced than any others by the universal political 
experience of mankind, it is that an army is an ex- 
cellent servant, but a deplorable master, and that an 
army which has forgotten that its honour is to serve 
is on the way to become very bad. Bulgaria is not so 
stable that it can possibly endure unciamientos 
and military inefficiency. The students, too, and the 
Socialists—in other words, the two most anarchical 
forces on the Continent of Europe—are conspicuous 
among M. Stampouorr’s enemies. It is they who 
have come to actual blows with his partisans before 
the Palace. A combination of barrack-room conspi- 
rators, boys who have been educated for learned pro- 
fessions for which their country has little or no need, 
and Socialists can hardly bring the country to any con- 
dition more normalthan sheeranarchy. Itisreportedthat 
this league of all the dangerous elements against 
M. Sramsovtorr has had the countenance of Prince 
FERDINAND. If so—and there seems to be plausibility 
in the story—the Prince must be candidly told that he 
has given the measure of his political incapacity, and 
has shown that he has inherited the Orleanist passion 
for intrigue with the blood of that family. The com- 
parison made between the overturning of M. Stam- 
BOULOFF and the dismission of Prince BisMaRCK is 
unspeakably silly. If Prince FERDINAND is capable of 
thinking his position is in the least similar to that of 
the King of Prussia and Emperor in Germany, he 
must be capable of a degree of unwisdom which will 
make his independent career in Bulgaria very short. 


It is interesting to note that even portions of the 
French press, which were by no means friendly to M. 
Srampou.orr, have been disturbed by his fall. They 
seem to have been suddenly struck by the reflection 
that such “ barbarous” administration as his, is per- 
haps the only alternative to anarchy in the States of 
South-Eastern Europe. The further extension of 
anarchy in that region is not to be contemplated with 
equanimity, even in view of the increased cordiality 
between the Emperor of AustRIA and the Czar. The 
ruler of Russia may prefer to abstain from interference 
in the Balkan peninsula, but it is doubtful whether he 
could do so if disorder spread in that region. It is at 
least plain that one guarantee for the maintenance of 
peace has disappeared with the fall of a statesman who 
may have judicially murdered intriguers who would 
willingly have assassinated him, and who may have 
flogged political opponents in prison—an act quite con- 
sistent with the customs of his people—but who at 
least kept his country solvent and orderly, and pursued 
a rational line of conduct in his relations to the 
SULTAN, 


THE METAPHYSICAL BUDGET. 


HE House of Commons, in Committee on the 
Finance Bill, has now reached the most ingenious 

part of the “ingenious” Budget; and its principal 
ingenuity has not been found, on examination, to com- 
mend it to public acceptance. Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
seems now to be relying, with somewhat diminished 
confidence, on the great doctrine which he so majes- 
tically, but—as we took the liberty of remarking at 
the time—so gratuitously, laid down as the basis of his 
readjustment of the Death duties. He has had many 
occasions since then to regret that uncalled-for excur- 
sion into the region of crude Socialism; but he can 
hardly ever before have been so “ sorry he spoke” as 
when Mr. Barour sat down, after the masterly and 
merciless dissection to which he subjected the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExCHEQUER’S philosophy last Tues- 
day night. Sir WrLL1am’s view of the relations between 
“the State” and the property of the deceased citizen 
has already been criticized freely, and, as we ven- 
ture to think, to the complete exposure of its ab- 


surdity, in these pages; but it bas been reserved 
to the Leader of the Opposition to subject it to the last 
severity of treatment which a detected fallacy can 
undergo. He has examined “ Historicus’s” opinions 
by the historic method, and given him the coup de 
grace with a shaft feathered, so to speak, from his own 
accomplished wing. It wasa most brilliant piece of 
work, and no competent critic can doubt that as a 
piece of psychological analysis it is not more brilliant 
than sound. We have only to turn its dry light upon 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExCHEQUER’S grotesque theory 
of the universal escheat to the Crown of all the pro- 
perty of its deceased subjects (for the theory is in 
reality no less extravagant than this), and we are at 
once as much impressed as Mr. BALFour with the high 
probability that it traces its origin to those pseudo-meta- 
physical “ principles of the law of nature” in which 
the more viewy order of international jurists were wont 
to deal so liberally, and which have doubtless survived 
in Sir WiLLiam Harcourt’s mind as a vague remi- 
niscence of his early studies. 


It must have been doubly irritating to the 
CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER to reflect that the 
proposition which has been so destructively handled 
in so many quarters was absolutely unnecessary to his 
case as a Finance Minister inviting the assent of the 
House of Commons to the variation of an existing tax. 
He was reminded at the time that he might just as 
reasonably have invoked the same doctrine by way of 
justification for adding another penny to the Income- 
tax; and he must have felt as he listened to Mr. 
CoURTNEY’s singular speech that the observation was 
just. As the only supporter whom he has won from 
the ranks of his opponents, Mr. CourTNEY should have 
been welcomed by him with open arms; but he may 
well have looked askance at an advocate so maladroit 
as to drag graduated Income-tax into a discussion of 
graduated Death duty. Whether his conclusion or 
his premisses were the more doubtful, it were hard 
to determine. That the latter, however, were the 
more fantastic in appearance few will deny. His 
theory, indeed, that the deceased citizen is “in 
“ arrears” to the State for the graduated Income- 
tax which ought to have been collected from him 
in his lifetime, and would have been but for the 
practical difficulty of doing so; and that the 
State, therefore, is justified in satisfying its un- 
paid claim out of the corpus of his estate in the 
name of graduated Death duty, runs Sir WILLIAM 
Hakcourt'’s great doctrine very close for the Absurdity 
Stakes. It was effectively disposed of in a few sen- 
tences of good-humoured ridicule by Mr. BaLrour ; 
and, indeed, its liability to the obvious answer that, on 
Mr. CourTNEY’s principle, a large property enjoyed for 
a few years would pay less Estate duty than a smaller 
property enjoyed for many years, makes it rather an 
“awful example” of the ludicrous practical blunders 
into which the doctrinaire intelligence is apt to 
stumble. sop’s philosopher struggling in the well 
with his eyes fixed on the stars has never been more 
picturesquely represented than he was in Mr. CourRT- 
NEY’S unlucky contribution to Tuesday’s debate. 


Sir Witt1am Harcourt, however, has fared even 
worse over questions of detail than in the discussion of 
first principles. The criticisms which have been 
levelled at the proposed plan of taxation have proved 
the more damaging from the fact that the CHANCELLOR 
of the EXCHEQUER seems to have been wholly unpre- 
pared forthem. His offhand treatment of Clause 12, 
which he seemed to regard as a provision that should be 
retained in the Bill or omitted from it according to 
whichever course more favoured the principle of taxing 
the of the estate, shows how imperfectly he 
has thought out his own measure. Apparently he does 
not see that the presence or absence of that clause will 
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in this respect make just no difference at all. If the 
clause remains in the Bill, one set of successors of a 
millionaire will, whether rich or poor, and whatever 
the value of their succession, be taxed at a higher rate 
than other people because of having succeeded to a 
millionaire. If the clause is omitted, another suc- 
cessor of a millionaire—to wit, his residuary legatee— 
will be taxed at a higher rate than other people for 
succeeding to a millionaire, whatever the value of the 
residue. In neither case will the estate, as such, be 
taxed ; nor—though the truth does not seem yet to 
have dawned on the metaphysician in charge of the 
national finances—is it possible to tax property at 
all except in the hands of somebody. Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt will have to choose between inflicting gross 
injustice on those who succeed to small portions of 
rich men’s estates and abandoning his pet project of 
graduation altogether. 


GOVERNMENT BUSINESS. 


le figures of the divisions by which the Govern- 
ment carried the resolution giving them the ab- 
solute control of the time of the House for the remainder 
of the Session are sufficient proof that it depends 
mainly on the Opposition to keep their majority below 
its normal level. Mr. GoscHEN’s amendment, which 
limited the period during which this absolute control 
shall Jast only till the Finance Bill has been passed, 
was defeated by 25 votes. On the main question the 
Government had a majority of only 17. The figures 
are at least evidence that its strength is not increasing, 
and that the Opposition is not slackening its resistance, 
both facts which it is eminently desirable to prove as 
often and as fully as possible. 

What the Cabinet has gained by this magnificent 
majority is, however, nothing less than the absolute 
control of the time of the House; and it has, more- 
over, been won without any equivalent from Ministers 
in the shape of security as to what they propose to do 
with the time, or any promise, even an implied one, 
that they will not attempt to prolong the Session— 
according to recent precedent—into next year. It 
may be added that Ministers have equally avoided 
showing that they have not deliberately wasted time 
by unnecessary delay in bringing in their Resolution. 
Indeed, on their own showing, this is precisely what 
they have done. Sir WiLLIAM Harcourt denied expli- 
citly that the Government had refrained from making 
their demand until after next Wednesday in the hope 
that the Repeal of the Crimes Act Bill might be carried 
on another stage. But in that case there was abso- 
lutely no reason why the Resolution should not have 
been moved on Monday. The Cabinet’s need for the 
control of the time of the House was as obvious then as 
it is now, and the reasons for granting it were no less 
cogent. Sir WitL1am Harcourt’s excuse, that he 
desired to see what progress the House would make in 
Committee on the Budget Bill, is one which he can 
hardly expect to be taken except as Parliamentary in 
the most extreme sense of the word. The day which 
was spent in giving Mr. Healy an opportunity to talk 
out the Cruelty to Children Bill has, therefore, been 
doubly wasted. The progress of business has been 
delayed for no intelligible reason, and Mr. Heaty has 
had a chance to execute a manceuvre which is rather 
exceptionally spiteful and ignoble even for him. 

The candour with which Sir WitL1aM Harcourt 
compared his position to the well-known dilemma of 
Captain MacneatTH ought, perhaps, partially to dis- 
arm criticism. But unluckily this candour is, accord- 
ing to a practice common enough with old Parlia- 
mentary hands, very limited. It was all very well for 
Captain Sir WmLiam MacueatH to assert he could be 


happy with either ; but he did not tell us that he had 
been giving PoLLy private assurances which were in- 
compatible with his engagements to Lucy, and making 
Lucy promises which were hardly likely to meet the 
approval of Potty. In such cases the charmers are 
commonly found to spoil the interested reticence of 
the Captain, and they did on Thursday night. The 
Labour members made no secret of their private know- 
ledge that the Government had given them satisfactory 
guarantees as to the Eight Hours Bill for miners, 
while the Anti-Parnellites took the convenience of Com- 
mittee Room 15 to reveal the secret that they had re- 
ceived adequate promises as to the Evicted Tenants Bill. 
We express no opinion as to the value of these guarantees 
and promises. The Captain’s security is notoriously 
bad. But it may be taken as pretty certain that Sir 
WILLIAM has given information in private to Nationalist 
or Labour members which he will not give to the 
House. No promises have been made to the Welsh— 
or, if they have, Sir G. Osporne MorGan has a 
faculty for private theatricals for which we should 
hardly have given him credit. He whined exactly as 
we should have expected him to do if he had 
been promised nothing, and just after he had 
been constrained to listen to Mr. RepMoNnpD saying, 
as quite a matter of course, that the grievances of 
Wales are so trifling that she can perfectly well wait 
till Ireland is satisfied. Perhaps, if Sir GzorGE con- 
sulted Mr. LLoyp GEorGE, they might between them 
hit upon a way of modifying the views of the Cabinet. 
If success met their efforts—and we see no reason why it 
should not—they, too, might let the cat out of the bag, 
and so, little by little, the House and the country 
would obtain some information on the points which 
Ministers at present prefer to keep dark—namely, 
what Bills they do seriously intend to attempt to 
pass in this Session, and how long they intend 
“this Session” to be prolonged. As it stands, the 
whole Newcastle Programme is, so to speak, in 
the air, and there are rumours of an Autumn 
Session in the Lobby, while Ministers are endowed 
with complete control over the time of the House, and 
have given no guarantee as to the nature of their own 
proposed demands. 


ORCHIDS AT THE TEMPLE. 


OT a few of those whose admiration for orchids is 
enlarged by knowledge entered the Temple Garden on 
Wednesday week with melancholy forebodings. They feared 
that the great amateurs at least would decline to expose their 
best on such a doleful morning. So much the keener was 
the delight of those timid persons when they came in view 
of the long central stand on which Baron Schrider and Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Messrs. Sander and Cypher, and others 
of renown are used to set out their treasures. In the very 
brief glance allowed before an enthusiastic multitude came 
crowding in—that is the best station for beholding Royalties 
with comfort, you know—most of the experienced declared 
that the scene was never so brilliant nor so well “ stage- 
managed.” And the show of rarities was at least as fine 
as on any occasion preceding. To begin with the amateurs. 
Mr. A. H. Smee contributed many charming specimens 
and some curiosities such as he loves. Those who did 
not see Bulbophyllum saurocephalum when Mr. O’Brien 
took a Botanical Certificate for it a month ago had 
another opportunity. This strange orchid has an efflor- 
escence very like sticks of chocolate, with knobs protrud- 
ing here and there. Most conspicuous on Baron Schrider’s 
stand was the great basket of Celogyne Dayana, which 
habitués have watched growing year by year at these ex- 
hibitions. To count the garlands which hang from it 
now is curiously puzzling; for the blend of hues—buff, 
white, and brownish-black—seems to dazzle the eye; but 
a notice has been kindly inserted, and we learn that 
the number of flower-spikes is twenty-six, carrying nine 
hundred and thirty blooms. This conveys some sort of 


notion, but the finished grace of Celogyne Dayana is not to 
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be described. He who would know the ntmost beauty that 
can be framed from a combination of black and white should 
keep this flower before him. Baron Schrider’s famous 
Odontoglots were admirably represented. One would say 
confidently that for vigour of growth and luscious sub- 
stance of flower they could not be surpassed had not Mrs. 
Baker, of Wimbledon, sent an Odontoglossum crispum still 
more superb. That lady, indeed, contributes but a single 
plant, whilst the Baron has scores here and thousands as 
fine at home; but Mrs. Baker’s is an exhibition in itself. 
It has five noble spikes springing from a cluster of great 
bulbs without spot or blemish, representing many years of 
admirable care and skill, and never a check in that 
time. She well deserves her certificate of “Cultural 
commendation.” Among the First-class Certificates granted 
to Baron Schrider was one for Od. crisp. excellens, with 
white petals softly outlined in gamboge and blotted with 
red; Od. crisp. Wolstenholmiz, with great splashes of 
misty red, and graceful dots of the same around them ; Od. 
crisp. Rex, rosy, with a single spot of red-brown on sepal 
and petal; and Od. Andersonii superbum. Lord Rothschild 
sent none of his heavenly Vanda teres this year, but Baron 
Schréder offered a worthy substitute; the combination of rose, 
white, and cinnamon in these flowers is too tender for human 
imagining. A very lovely Od. polyxanthum was here, 
not staring in colour as is usual; the greenish-gamboge 

tals mottled with chocolate are furled softly back. 

halenopsis John Seden is one of that great hybridiser’s 
happiest successes, rosy white, speckled all over with pin- 

ints of red. Baron Schrider made room for some plants 
of Calla Elliottiana among his orchids. We hear but little 
now of this species, which caused such excitement a few 
years ago; but its white spotted leaves and clear yellow 
cups are decidedly pleasing. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence’s came next. We missed the fine 
pots of Masdevallia which visitors are used to look for 
upon his stand ; perhaps the abnormal season brought them 
out too soon. The Bulbophyllum barbigerum was there; 
but it made no sensation this time. Hardly could one set 
its restless “ beards” awry by blowing at them. It would 
be a pity if this very graceful and most interesting orchid 
were lost to the Temple show. Those who have watched 
its pretty ceaseless movements hope to watch it again year 
by year. There is one at Kew, but the species, though very 
common in West Africa, must always be diflicult to import. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence showed another curiosity, which has 
also the charm of beauty, in Stauropsis Massaiana, apparently 
of very close kin to the Vandas. Its greenish flowers 
are speckled all over with bright crimson dots, and the tip 
of the column in the centre actually sparkles like a ruby. 
The Duke of Northumberland had a gay and pleasing 
group in the next stand ; some nepenthes in it, excellently 
grown, represented a most striking genus which, we fear, 
has dropped out of fashion. First to catch the eye among 
Messrs. Sander’s marvels was a bed of Oncidium ampliatum 
majus—a single plant, but a spreading wilderness of flowers. 
A very brief attempt to count the spikes satisfied the 
incredulous that five thousand, the number declared, was 
no extravagant computation of the blooms. And each of 
them is an inch or more in diameter, of purest gold, with 
just a touch of cinnamon in the middle ; the pale underside 
of the flower constantly displays itself with the happiest 
effect. We see here, in reality, such a vast and glowing 
nosegay as painters try to suggest in their views of fairy- 
land. At the back stood a row of Thunia Marshalliana, 
lovely in their pure sea-green foliage, but crowned with a 
drooping cluster of flowers beautiful beyond fancy. They 
are great snow-bells, with open mouth gold-lined, striped 
with sienna, and prettily furred with white hairs. Among 
them were some of the new Th. Brymeriana from the 
Andamans—porcelain white, the edges of the lip neatly 
rolled backwards, and closely striped with crimson on a 
white and gold ground. Below was Onc. phymatochyllum, 
a thicket of tender sprays, bearing flowers innumerable 
which some think as dainty as any found on earth, 
and all admire. Masses of Od. vexillarium succeeded— 
the scrupulous call it a Miltonia nowadays. Messrs. 
Sander had made a choice of the finest, as usual, amongst 
the myriads they have blooming at this season, and every 
one shown, of course, was a prize. They varied in colour 
from dark rose throughout to pure white, every step 
marked, as we may say, between those extremes. The 
close of the exhibition, the glory of the year, was Cypri- 
pedium callosum Sandere. This astonishing sport 


“turned up” some months ago in a consignment of the 
ordinary Cyp. callosum from Cochin China, exactly as did 
the priceless Cyp. insigne Sandere in a consignment from 
India of that species. No comparison can properly be 
made between the two, but upon the simple question of 
taste it may be observed that the beauty of this new 
wonder is far more elaborated and more intelligent than 
that of its famous rival. Cyp. call. Sandere is green 
instead of yellow. Though the upper dorsal has a clear 
white ground, it is most elegantly striped with green. 
Green also is the pouch and the upper length of the petals, 
though they fade to white at the tip, whilst the lower 
length is white, striped with green. It is not too much to 
say that a plant so rare and strange, and at the same time 
so lovely, was never seen before in this renowned tent. It 
received a First-Class Certificate, of course. Next in im- 
portance was Phajus Owenianus, a hybrid of special note, 
uniting the Indian species Ph. Owenie with the Mada- 
gascar Ph. Humblotii. Its dusky red colour strikes the eye 
among so many hues brighter but not more charming; the 
very wide mouth is lined with dull gold. Astonishing it is 
to hear that this handsome plant is but just three years old. 
Twice as old is the hybrid of Lelia anceps with Cattleya 
Wagneri, which botanic experts regard with no less interest. 
In leaf and flower and bulb it shows the influence of both 
parents unmistakably, but the Lelia predominates in its 
china-white bloom with softly purple mouth; we notice the 
cut on either side which distinguishes Lelia anceps. 
Both these grand things receive the Award of Merit. Six 
years old, also, is the Lelio-Cattleya Phebe, offspring of 
Cat. Mossie and Lelia cinnabarina—lemon-orange, with 
fiery-red splashes on the lip. Not longer ago than the 
Orchid Conference, to bring a Lelia or Cattleya to bloom 
in six years would have been thought a miracle; but those 
days are far behind already. Last season Messrs. Sander 
showed a Cattleya flowering in its fourth year—but that is 
scarcely to be hoped. On Wednesday, however, Mr. Cook- 
son, of Wylam—the greatest of hybridisers at this day, 
though an amateur—was carrying round, for the delight of 
those worthy to see, a little basket of Dendrobium, over 
which had been shaken, only nine weeks before, the seeds 
of D. Dalhousianum crossed with D. :Brymerianum; and 
with amaze which coherent words could not express in 
some instances, those experts saw healthy little plants, each 
with its pair of leaves, among the moss! After this, what 
is impossible with orchids? Returning to Messrs. Sander’s 
wondrous collection, we should note that Awards of Merit 
or First-Class Certificates were granted, besides those 
named, to Od. crisp.Massangeanum, Lelio-Cattleya Aylingii, 
representing L. purpurata x Cat. Mossie, Cat. Mendelii 
picta, and a wonderful variety of Cattleya Mossix. These 
and many others we should have liked to treat at length, 
especially the white Cattleyas of divers species which were 
scattered up and down with a freedom suggesting boundless 
resources. Messrs. Sander could make the show for them- 
selves, and conscientious critics, who have but small space 
to deal with many exhibitors, heartily wish they would. 

Mr. C. Walker, of Winchmore, displayed the exquisite 
Schomburgkia tibicinis, so very rarely seen in flower, or 
indeed in growth ; we have not yet begun to understand 
this common weed of Central America. Its pink bells 
reticulated divinely with purple-red, and frilled, as it were, 
by the petals and sepals hanging about them, are not 
to be described in brief. Mr. C. Walker merited his 
Botanical Certificate, and also the Award of Merit won 
for him by Onc. Marshallianum superbum, a noble speci- 
men indeed. Messrs. Cypher displayed their usual as- 
sortment of Lelia purpurata, which certainly could not 
be beaten. Messrs. B. 8. Williams, besides many good 
plants, sent Ceelogyne pandurata—the most audacious yet 
the most fresh and dainty combination of pea-green and 
velvet black even among orchids, but too rarely beheld by 
white men; also Bollea Patinii, rarely beheld also, and 
much talked about, but, if Messrs. Williams's specimen be 
a fine example, not by those who have seen it. Mr. G. 
Hardy took a Silver Cup for his prodigious mass of Cattleya 
Mossiz. Of Mrs. Baker's perfect Odontoglossum crispum 
we have spoken already. Mr. Charles Young received an 
Award of Merit for a very finely spotted Od. Andersoni- 
anum, as it was described—an error somehow. Mr. 
Welbore Ellis sent a charming collection, among it a number 
of his famous Odontoglossum crispum, admirable at all 
points. Several Belgian growers, MM. Hye, Linden, A. A. 
Peters, forwarded most excellent examples of their skill ; 
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M. Hye’s Od. Vuystekianum, large, pale gold, mottled with 
darker gold, most fascinating in its charms, took a First- 
Class Certificate. M. Peters’s Od. — dabbled with 
pale red, had no English superiors. M. Linden’s palms and 
rare plants were most interesting. 


RACING. 


OES peeping at the end of the third volume of a novel 

spoil the interest of reading it? Those who think 
that it has this effect will probably consider such a race as 
the Newmarket Stakes, and such a quasi-public trial as 
that of Bullingdon, on the same principle equally preju- 
dicial to the interests of the Derby. On the other hand, 
novels are occasionally so contrived that peepers fail to 
discover the real issue of the story by a glance at the last 
few pages; nor do backers invariably find that previous 
displays of either public or private form afford an infallible 
guide to the result of the Derby. 

It was the common opinion that the field for the Two 

Thousand contained more good-looking horses than any 
other of late years—a highly satisfactory fact, especially 
when it is remembered that almost as much might be said 
of the field for the One Thousand. As to the race for the 
Two Thousand, everybody knows that Ladas was simply 
cantering for about six furlongs, that he had to be shaken 
up and pressed a little when challenged by Matchbox, and 
that he won cleverly by a length and a half with what 
looked like some 6lbs. or 7]bs. in hand. It is pretty 
generally agreed that his fore-fetlocks are not perfect, and 
there remains the enlargement on his off hock, the result 
of a sprain more than three months ago; beyond this, no 
res ble horse-critic is profane enough to find a single 
fault with him. Whatever may happen in the future, he 
has already proved a very valuable racehorse, having won 
more than 13,000/. in stakes in less than twelve months. 
In appearance this beautiful bay colt is a horse of which his 
owner may well feel proud. The very refinement of horse- 
flesh, his carriage is most graceful, his action is marvellous, 
and he has plenty of size and power. Lord Alington’s bay 
colt, Matchbox, who ran second to him for the Two Thou- 
sand, is also remarkably good-looking. Like Ladas, he has 
both size and power; but he has not quite the quality of 
his rival; his shoulders are just a trifle heavy, and, in the 
opinion of some critics, his loins and second thighs are a 
little light, while no one can fairly deny that he is an un- 
gainly walker; but in his gallop his stride is enormous, 
and he ran like a game stayer for the Two Thousand. 
Take him all in all, a finer colt is seldom seen. We may 
also notice the third in the Two Thousand, Sir J. B. Maple’s 
Athlone, another big bay colt, with great depth of girth, 
but very indifferent forelegs, as well as the fourth in the 
same race, who afterwards ran second to Ladas for the 
Newmarket Stakes—namely, Mr. Douglas Baird’s very 
attractive brown colt, St. Florian, who combines more size 
with good shape than is usually found in St. Simons; some 
good judges do not like his action in his gallop, which they 
consider laboured, and others fancy that on the day of the 
Two Thousand he was not quite fit. Two other big, powerful 
colts ran for the Two Thousand in Hornbeam and St. Hilaire ; 
but perhaps they are scarcely of so high a class as those 
already described. 

Among the three-year-olds that have not been out this 
season is Sir W. Throckmorton’s chestnut colt, Arcano. 
Here we come down in height, if not in size, as he only 
stands about fifteen hands one inch and a half; but he 
is lengthy, wide, powerful, and short in the leg. A report 
that he was beaten in a trial with Avington on Monday 
last had the effect of sending him down in the Derby 
betting, and he was scratched for that race on Tuesday last, 
greatly to the credit of his owner. Another three-year-old 
that has not run in public this spring is the Duke of West- 
minster’s bay colt, Bullingdon, who is also lower than some 
of his contemporaries, his height being about fifteen hands 
two inches and a half. Whatever growth he may have 
made in other respects, this colt has not increased much in 
stature since last autumn. On the same day that Arcano 
was beaten, Bullingdon is said to have won a trial with 
Grey Leg, the winner of the City and Suburban Handicap. 
Lord Cadogan’s chestnut colt, Stowmarket, showed very 
second-rate form as a two-year-old; but he won two good 


the Payne Stakes—and, after winning the latter, he was 
heavily backed for the Derby. By some excellent judges 
he is as much admired as any three-year-old in training, 
and there is no saying how dangerous a good-looking and 
mucb-improved three-year-old, that shows nothing but win- 
ning form in the spring, may not turn out to be. 

The Duke of Portland’s extraordinary luck has not de- 
serted him. As much as 12 to 1 was laid against his 
beautiful bay St. Simon filly, Amiable, for the One 
Thousand ; yet she won it, and easily too, by three lengths, 
in spite of having, perhaps, the most pronounced stringhalt 
that ever disfigured the walk of a racehorse of celebrity. 
In this race the Duchess of Montrose’s Jocasta, by the 
same sire, did not run up to her two-year-old form; but 
the Duchess’s beautiful and powerful little Isonomy filly, 
Mecca, ran third. 

Turning to the two-year-olds, two hitherto unbeaten fillies 
have suffered defeat during May : Sir J. Miller's La Sagesse 
was beaten for the Whitsuntide Plate at Manchester, when 
giving weight to her conquerors, but at the Newmarket 
Second Spring Meeting she gained her fifth victory in 
the Breeders’ Plate, which she won easily from a big 
white-faced chestnut colt called Diplomat, belonging to Mr. 
C. J. Merry; and Ella Tweed was beaten, for the first time, 
for the John o’ Gaunt Plate at Manchester; it is true that 
she was carrying a penalty; but this was not enough to 
account for her running absolutely last in the race. 
MeNeil’s extra weight was too great for him in the In- 
auguration Plate at Lingfield, and excuses were made on 
the ground that he had lately been troubled with a slight 
lameness. He was again beaten at the Newmarket Second 
Spring Meeting, for the Exning Plate, when giving away 
weight. 

We have, of course, been introduced to several new two- 
year-old winners. The valuable Royal Plate of 2,66o0/. at 
Kempton was won by Mr. A. W. Cox’s Choice, a bright bay 
filly with splendid action, that was running in public for the 
first time. Three of her fourteen opponents were penalized ; 
but she won her race in a style which left nothing to be 
desired. Mr. Dobell’s chestnut colt, Whiston, said by some 
people to be a roarer, beat Dr. Talmage, a winner at Chester, 
by three lengths, for the John o’ Gaunt Plate at Manchester, 
for which, as we have already said, Ella Tweed ran last. 
Extra weight, however, threw him into the background for 
the Whitsuntide Plate three days later. This Whitsuntide 
Plate of 888/. was won bya newcomer named Hopbine, a well- 
shaped son of the Royal Hunt Cup winner, Despair, whose 
memory is odious to countless backers. Hopbine’s next 
performance—which may be at Ascot, where he is engaged 
for the New Stakes—will be watched with very great in- 
terest. Another winner at his first attempt, and of an 
almost similar sum, was a big Irish colt called Portmarnock, 
by Gallinule, who won the Breeders’ Foal Stakes at the 
same meeting from a field of eight by five lengths. Unfor- 
tunately this promising colt has no other engagements at 
resent in England. Mr. Rose’s colt by Gulliver out of 
onotony, which had run La Sagesse to half a length on a 
previous occasion, won the Exning Plate at the Newmarket 
Second Spring Meeting by a length and a half at ro lbs. 
from McNeil; and this looked like useful form, if not 
of a very high class. Certain judges, however, consider 
him rather coarse about the neck, and too straight on his 
hindlegs. At the same meeting J. Cannon brought out a 
pretty filly that won her first race in the Somerville St-kes 
of 7857. Her name is Ariette, and she is by Ayrshire, 
whose stock are promising very well at present. She is 
just the sort of wiry, active filly to win plenty of races; 
although she has scarcely the size or the power to be likely 
to make a racehorse of the highest class. For all that, when 
we consider how much small and mean-looking fillies by 
St. Simon have accomplished, we hesitate to set a limit 
upon the prospective victories of any small filly. Mr. Low's 
highly bred Garter Queen, a filly by Bend Or out of Braw 
Lass, also won her first race, the Lingfield Inauguration 
Plate of 830/.; and yet another winner of a valuable race 
at his first attempt was Mr. W. Cooper's Kirkconel, a beauti- 
ful bay colt by Royal Hampton, which won the Bedford Two- 
year-old Plate at Newmarket by three lengths from a nice 
filly named Galeottia, that had run second also for the 
Whitsuntide Plate. One of the largest two-year-old fields 
of the season was that of twenty-one for the Maiden Plate 
at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting. Slow Step, 


races last month at Newmarket—the Hastings Plate and 


a big and strong, if rather slackly built, black colt by 
Barcaldine, and a 20 to 1 outsider, won this, his first race ; 
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but as it was only by a head from Jewitt’s Freak, at 7 lbs., 
the honours of the race rested with the latter, who had 
won the only other race for which he had started, the 

ington Maiden Plate at Manchester. In reviewing all 
this new two-year-old winning-form, it is difficult to write 
in a spirit of prophecy; and the wisest course may be to 
advise that it should be retained in the memory, as a basis 
for calculations as the two-year-old running develops itself 
at Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood, and other important meetings 
in the near future. 

The handicap form during the past month was of great 
interest. Sir W. Throckmorton won the Jubilee Stakes 
with a horse which had shown a special liking for the 
course over which it is contested. His four-year-old Melton 
colt, Avington, won the City of London Breeders’ Foal 
Stakes over the Kempton course last August and the Duke 
of York Handicap in October, and by adding the Jubilee 
Stakes to it last month, he made a total of 6,480/. in 
stakes in three races on the same arena. His victory 
by three lengths over Prisoner at about even weights should 
give him very high rank among the “ milers.” The Ling- 
field Handicap was a remarkably skilful one, the three leading 
horses finishing within half a length of each other, after a 
desperate race, Sir J. B. Maple’s Macready, who had been 
expected to win a good race ever since he ran third for the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, beating Pot Luck by a neck, and 
Molly Morgan only losing second place by a head. We 
may take this opportunity of saying that the inauguration 
of flat-racing at Lingfield was in every way a great success, 
and that it did much credit to Mr. R. K. Mainwaring’s 
management, handicapping, and energy. At Manchester, 
in the Stamford Welter Handicap, a very unusual event 
took place—a dead heat for first place and a dead heat for 
second also, while only a head divided the two leading 
~~ There was a remarkably fine race, again, for the 

nchester Cup, especially when the length of the course is 
considered, Shancrotha, the winner of this race last year, 
running a dead heat with Red Ensign, the winner of the 
Prince of Wales's Stakes last season at Ascot, Progression 
being only a neck behind them, and Kilsallaghan but a 
head behind Progression. If, however, there be any truth 
in the stories of the bumping which took place in the course 
of the race, fine as was the finish, the form shown may 
possibly not be correct. Very pretty handicapping was 
seen at Kempton, again, when Best Man and Court Ball 
ran a dead heat for the Queen's Prize, with 46 lbs., or 
29 lbs. more than weight-for-age, between them. Lord 
Penrhyn’s Quesitum, the winner of the Chester Cup, was 
made a strong favourite for the Great Northern Handicap 
this week ; but he ran fourth only, the race being won by 
Weltondale, a three-year-old with a very remarkable pedi- 
gree, Stockwell being his great-great-grandfather no less 
than four times, while another of his great-great-grand- 
fathers, Rataplan, was Stockwell’s own brother. The sudden 
and mysterious death of General Owen Williams's well- 
known horse, Pensioner, has given rise to much comment, 
and the proceedings of the Anti-Gambling League are 
oun some little uneasiness among both backers and 

ers. 


THE FEMALE BACHELOR. 


O° fathers knew nothing of her. In the old old days, 
she who would have become one under favouring 
conditions went into a nunnery ; later on, she looked after 
her sister's children, or became an erudite maiden lady 
much rejoicing in the conversation of sober men of learning. 
If she was forced to earn her own living, she was a governess 
or companion—the primmest of the prim, and the furthest 
of all on earth from the Female Bachelor who is now so 
frequent. 

The female bachelor has a latchkey; that is an essen- 
tial. She lives alone or shares rooms with a “chum,” and 
she goes everywhere and at any time unchaperoned. Some- 
times she has money of her own, and has only taken up 
with the new way of lite owing to the backwardness of men 
and the absence of appreciation at home ; maybe she has a 
mother who is not so “advanced” as she, or a sister who is 
more attractive. The latter cause has driven many an 
elderly girl into female bachelordom. She develops a 
“ mission,” does a little public speaking, and is honorary 
secretary to somthing or other—for preference, some- 
thing which has to do with the “Woman Problem,” and 


the discussion of it in mixed company. Her friends have 
put up with it as best they can; but there is nothing par- 
ticularly interesting about her to the rest of us. She 
laboriously wastes her life in elaborately worked-out un- 
femininity, and occasionally marries a professional philan- 
thropist, who suffers for the sake of what he can do with 
her money. 

With the poorer kind it is different. The fairly well- 
educated daughter of indigent parents often takes the first 
steps towards female bachelordom without knowing whither 
they tend. An editor has generally to answer for her 
earliest deviations from the straight and narrow path. He 
prints some little twaddle of hers, and she proceeds to 
bombard him and his fellows, with unremitting industry, 
day and night. Perhaps three out of thirty chance contri- 
butions get into print before she discovers that fashion 
reports and descriptive “pars” are hers to write, if only 
she can get the opportunity of writing them. There is a 
living to be earned by this; but it has to be attended to 
assiduously and worked at manfully. She slips into it 
gradually, and claims a man’s “ freedom ”—which, indeed, 
is more or less a necessity of her unprepossessing calling 
—about the time when she finds she is doing the work 
of the humbler kind of hack male journalist for about 
half his pay. She wants to come in and go out when 
she likes—or when her employers like—without having 
to account for her proceedings; and, indeed, it would 
be hard to deny her right to do so. She sees no 
reason why she should not get such solace as comes her 
way; so she does not hesitate to go to the pit of a 
theatre with some brother of the craft whom her parents 
know not. She will not always spurn a music-hall. She 
smokes a cigarette after the day’s toil is over (for no woman 
can smoke sensibly like a man over her work), and she 
comforts herself for the many unpleasantnesses of her sur- 
roundings by pretending to think that she is “living her 
own life.” To do so more effectively, she talks eagerly 
on subjects that used not to form any part of conversation 
in which women joined. She is strong on the rights of a 
woman to be and do anything she chooses, and her conversa- 
tion is apt to be a little embarrassing to old-fashioned men. 
But she is far from meaning any harm by it. 

Society not having made up its mind to accept the work- 
ing female bachelor, she gets no ladylike dissipation. She 
goes to many fine “functions” and gorgeous dwellings to 
“do” the dresses; but she is only there on sufferance. 
The servants regard her as a “young person,” and their 
betters are a little afraid of her. Besides, they are not 
quite sure that she is not a rather improper young woman. 
“ Nice” mammas in slightly lower circles cannot countenance: 
her or permit their daughters to associate with her; man- 
ners are contagious, and the female bachelor lets her men 
friends visit her at her rooms. Yet her morals are the 
conventional ones, and she gets no particular excitement or 
forbidden joy out of her defiance of the ordinary rules 
which regulate the conduct of well-bred women. 

She is not content with her life after the first novelty of 
“emancipation” has worn off. She realizes that she 
gets all the discomforts of male bachelordom much multi- 
plied, and none of its alleviations. The world of business 
regards her as a woman, and allows her none of the equality 
of manhood ; the world of ease refuses her the privileges of 
the womanhood she seems to defy. It is natural enough, 
but it is unfortunate. Every day makes it more difficult 
than ever for a considerable portion of our middle-class 
women to marry, and every circumstance tends to make the 
young spinster less inclined to bear patiently the drudgery 
and ennui of the few respectable employments open to 
her. The demand for journalistic hack-work, on the other 
hand, grows daily greater, and women do it better and 
cheaper than men. There is room for any number of them 
to make a bare living at it, it seems; and the chances are 
that, in spite of its hardships, the woman who cannot be 
entirely idle will continue to press into it. The life is 
hardly brilliant, when all is said; and the temptations to 
make it more endurable by whatever means must some- 
times be almost overpowering. Women get very little 
merely taking upon themselves to imitate certain of men’s 
ways; and the female bachelor, after finding that even to 
join a club is not deliriously exhilarating, discovers this. 
Just at present she is making rather good “copy” on the 
subject in the journals; the next generation may find that 
she has gone a good deal beyond this. It does not seem 
very unlikely that she will seek to level, as far as she can, 
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all distinctions between herself and her masculine counter- 
; she will cease her clamours about the male standard 


of morality, and adopt it for her own use, This is not an 
agreeable prospect. : 


MONEY MATTERS. 


lage high prices of what are considered first-class securi- 
ties in all the great European markets are remarkable 
at the present time. On Tuesday, for example, Consols 
were at one time quoted —_ In a few years, it will be 
recollected, the interest will automatically fall to 2} per 
cent., and yet they were 1} over . The Two and a 
Half per Cents were quoted 100}. Indian Sterling Three 
and a Half per Cents were quoted 1093. Indian Sterling 
Threes were at par; the New South Wales Four per 
Cents were 109}; the Three and a Half per Cents were 
99; New Zealand Four per Cents were 109}; and the 
Three and a Half per Cents 102. Canadian Three and a 
Half per Cents were 103}; Natal Three and a Halfs 
were 100}; Egyptian Unified Four per Cents were 102}; 
Egyptian Three and a Half per Cents were 1003. In 
Paris on the same day Three per Cent. Rentes opened at 
101}; the Three and a Half per Cents at 107; and 
Russians at 102. In Vienna, Austrian Four per Cent. 
Gold Rentes opened at 120%; Hungarian Gold Rentes at 
1204. In Berlin, Prussian Fours opened at 107},and New 
German Threes at go}. This extraordinary dearness of 
the securities which are most in favour in the great markets 
of Europe is evidence both that there is an immense amount 
of capital waiting for investment, and that the distrust 
which has prevailed for the past four years has not 
quite died out yet. There is unquestionably a great im- 
provement. Scares have ceased since the end of the past 
year; but yet people are rather apprehensive, and un- 
willing, therefore, to invest in anything which is at all 
doubtful. At the same time, the buying of the best securi- 
ties which has been going on upon such a scale for six 
months or so proves beyond question that there is a revival 
of confidence, and that the investing public have grown 
tired of keeping their money idle. Capital has accumulated 
in such immense masses in all the great banking centres 
that the banks are unable to employ their funds at good 
rates. Consequently, they are obliged to lower the allow- 
ances they make upon deposits, and the public therefore 
are withdrawing their deposits and investing. This is what 
always happens after a great crisis. The public learns 
caution. It is very careful how it invests for a while, and 
therefore it selects only the best securities. But these are 
limited in supply, and after a while their prices get so high 
that the public is unwilling to purchase any longer. Then the 
bolder spirits begin to buy securities which are not considered 
quite so safe. Here at home this buying of what may be 
called second-class securities has been going on for several 
months. The ordinary stocks of British railways, for 
example, are almost as high in proportion as the very best 
securities; and that proves that the bolder investors, dis- 
satisfied with the return yielded by the very best stocks, 
are turning to stocks not quite so good, but which yet are 
safe. When this second class of securities becomes too high 
in the estimation of the market, securities of a lower 
class—or, at all events, securities which the public do not 
look upon as equally safe—will be bought ; and so the buy- 
ing will extend to more and more risky securities, until at 
last speculation is stimulated. Further, there will be an 
encouragement to new enterprise. Before there is very 
much speculation it is certain that new loans and new Com- 
panies will be brought out to meet the demand of that portion 
of the investing public which is dissatisfied with the return 
yielded by good securities now existing. It is well known 
that a very large number of new enterprises are prepared ; 
but even yet the public is not willing to subscribe 
largely. Therefore, the new issues are held back. Probably 
the chief deterrent is the condition of the United States 
and India. If people could be sure that the Indian currency 
uestion would be solved without serious inconvenience to 
e Government, and that the United States would emerge 
from its crisis without a further shock to credit, they would 
be glad to invest in promising new securities. But as long 
as the public are uncertain of what will happen in India and 
in the United States, they are hardly likely to engage 
in new risks. At all events, it is certain that the new 
issues brought out in London hitherto this year have not 


been very successful. And it is also certain that the issui 

houses are keeping back both loans and Companies which 
are known to have been prepared for some time. Unless, 
however, there is some new cause of uneasiness, it is 
reasonably certain that the public will gain courage as each 
week passes. The amount of money that is waiting for 
investment is so large that before very long the prices of 
even third- and fourth-class securities must advance; and 
when that happens the opportunity will have arrived for 
the success of new issues, 

Gold amounting to 1,387,000/. was received by the Bank 
of England during the week ended Wednesday night, rais- 
ing the stock of the metal to 36,042,88o/., or the highest 
amount ever held by the Bank. And very large amounts 
are stillon the way. As a matter of course, rates of discount 
and for money are falling, and are likely to continue very low 
all through the year. The metal is being exported in con- 
siderable quantities from India, in addition to all that is 
coming from South Africa, Australia, the United States, 
and elsewhere. 

The India Council has again been very successful this 
week in selling its drafts. It offered for tender on Wednes- 
day 50 lakhs of rupees, and disposed of the whole amount 
at 18s. ofd. per rupee. Subsequently it sold 214 lakhs by 
special contract at rates ranging from 1s. 0} 3d. to 18. 
per rupee. The increased demand is partly due to the 
large exports of gold from India, and very considerable 
purchases of Rupee-paper in London for India. If the 
exports of gold are as large as seems to be now expected in 
Bombay, the Council will be able to sell freely even during 
the slack season. Otherwise, it is reasonable to expect that 
the demand will very soon now begin to fall off. The price 
of silver fell on Thursday to 28,,d. per oz. There is little 
demand for India, and not much for China. 

The unprecedented cheapness of commodities is causing 
serious difficulties in many of the great manufacturing 
centres. A couple of failures have occurred in Bradford, 
and several other houses are embarrassed, though it is re- 
ported that they have been able to make arrangements. A 
fresh failure of considerable magnitude has occurred in 
Belfast. There are serious difficulties, likewise, in Dundee ; 
and there has been a good deal of talk of troubles in 
Glasgow. Lancashire manufacturers, too, are complaining 
that for some months past, owing to the fall in the Indian 
exchanges, orders for manufactured goods have almost ceased, 
and that in a few weeks now they will have completed 
all the orders on their books. The fall in prices is a 
natural consequence of the crisis through which the world 
has been passing for the past four years. It is aggravated 
just now by the currency troubles in India, and by the 
decrease in the imports into the United States. It has 
been pointed out frequently in this column that our exports 
to the United States for seven or eight months now have 
been almost unprecedentedly small. During March and 
April, for example, they were less than half the value of 
what they had been in the corresponding months of last 
year. Naturally this great decline in the foreign demand 
for our goods has been followed by a ruinous fall in prices. 
As a matter of course, bankers and discount-houses, know- 
ing all this, are very unwilling to discount the bills of 
manufacturers and merchants, and the latter therefore find 
it extremely difficult to carry on their business. 

The stagnation on the Stock Exchange continues. The 
investing public is holding aloof, and even professional 
operators are doing little. ‘The continued shipments of gold 
from New York are causing serious apprehensions. ‘The 
Treasury reserve has now fallen to 78 million dollars—little 
more than 17} millions sterling—and the fear is that it 
will fall so low that alarm will be created. The proper 
course would be for the Government to borrow. But Pre- 
sident Cleveland is naturally unwilling to borrow at the 
high rates which he must pay under the existing law, and 
Congress is unwilling to give him power to borrow at lower 
rates. The delay, too, in passing the Tariff Bill is stopping 
all business. In Argentina the gold premium at the begin- 
ning of the week rose to 331 per cent. In other words, 
100 gold dollars exchanged for 431 paper dollars. But on 
Wednesday the premium declined to 311 per cent. In 
consequence of this slight decline in the premium, it was 
reported that the Government had obtained a loan of a 
million sterling to meet its engagements in London, so that 
for six months to come it would not require to remit any 


more money ; but to give plausibility to the report it was 
added that the loan was made on condition that the 
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guarantees to the railway Companies should be respected. 
This report may be doubted. On the Continental Bourses 
business is as slack as here at home, partly due to the 
general crisis, and partly to political uneasiness. The 
change in the French Ministry, the coup d'état in Servia, 
and the fall of M. Stambouloff combine to warn all operators 
to be very careful how they incur fresh risks. 


The best securities are all steadily rising. Consols 
closed on Thursday at 101}, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 3}. The Two and a Half per Cents 
closed at 100%, a rise of 8; Cape of Good Hope Three and 
a Halfs closed at 1063, a rise of 1; New South Wales 
Three and a Halfs closed at 99}, also a rise of 1; Victorian 
Three anda Halfs closed at 98}, likewise a rise of 1; and 
Queensland Three and a Halfs closed at 97}, a rise of 1}. 
Indian sterling stock has not altered; but Rupee-paper, on 
large purchases on Indian account, has advanced 14, closing 
on Thursday at 553. In Home Railway stocks there has 
likewise been a very marked and general rise. Great 
Northern Preferred Ordinary closed on Thursday at 115}, 
a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1; London 
and Brighton Undivided closed at 168, a rise of 1; London 
and Chatham Ordinary closed at 163,a rise of 14; London 
and Chatham Preference closed at 107}, a rise of as much 
as 34; Metropolitan Consolidated stock closed at 86}, a rise 
of 1}; Metropolitan District closed at 323, likewise a rise 
of 14; North Staffordshire closed at 129, a rise of 1; 
South-Eastern Undivided closed at 124, a rise of 1; 
South-Eastern “A” closed at 84}, a rise of 23; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 108, a rise of 2}; and 
Midland closed at 156}, a rise of 1}. The American 
market has been dull and neglected, the movements 
for the most part being small and generally down- 
wards. To begin with the purely speculative, Atchison 
shares closed on Thursday at 83, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 13; and Erie shares closed at 133, 
a fall of 3}. Coming next to the more speculative bonds, 
Erie Second Mortgage closed at 73}, a fall of 14. Coming, 
lastly, to sound dividend-paying shares, Lake Shore closed 
at 134}, a rise of 1. In the inter-Bourse department there 
is very little change worthy of notice; but Chilian Five per 
Cents closed at 94,a rise of 2; and German Three per 
Cents closed at go, a rise of 1. 


THE PUZZI-BINI CONCERT. 


A’ the annual concert of Mile. Puzzi and Mme. Bini, 

given on Monday at the St. George’s Hall, under the 
conduct of Signor Bisaccia and Mr. Ganz, an attractive 
and well-chosen programme—of vocal music chiefly—was 
provided, such as may be described as at once popular and 
of varied musical interest. With a company of singers that 
comprised, among others, Mme. de Fonblanque Campbell, 
Mme. Alice Gomez, Mme. Denza, Signorina Elvira Gambogi, 
Mr. Santley, Mr. Maybrick, the large audience present 
had every reason for enjoyment, from the artistic point of 
view. The concert opened with a capital rendering of Mr. 
Randegger’s sparkling and cleverly written trio “I Navi- 
ganti,” by Mme. de Fonblanque Campbell, Signor Caprile, 
and Signor Bonetti. Admirably sung, also, by Signorina 
Gambogi and Signor Caprile, was a charming duet from 
Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz. New to us were the beautiful 
little songs by Chaminade, “ Berceuse” and “ Amour 
Captif,” sung with exquisite expression, and the feeling 
and style of an artist, by Mme. de Fonblanque Campbell. 
The voice and method of this accomplished singer are happily 
qualified to do full justice to the sentiment and character of 
these graceful songs. From the Samson et Dalila of Saint- 
Saéns, Mme. Denza sang the air “ Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta 
voix,” in good style, but without the passion, or, rather, 
the simulation of passion, which is required by the dramatic 
situation. The expression of passion, when passion is de- 
manded, is always at Mr. Santley’s command. His render- 
ing of Miss Ellen Wright's fine setting of Burns—the oft- 
set lyric “My love's like a red rose ”—was altogether 
superb. In a second song by the same composer, who 
accompanied the singer, Mr. Santley again delighted the 
audience, and received the inevitable honour of an encore. 
The like recognition was bestowed upon Mr. Maybrick, 
whose “Blue-eyed Nancy” was sung with characteristic 


spirit, and upon Mlle. Leila for her charming and vivacious. 
singing of Signor Arditi’s new waltz, “ Day Dawn”—a brilliant 
composition, given for the first time in England, the open- 
ing bars of which are somewhat reminiscent of the composer’s 
extremely popular “ I] Bacio.” Signor Campanini, also, to 
an enthusiastic reception of his energetic singing of “ Dalla 
sua pace,” from Don Giovanni, responded with “ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart.” Mlle. Puzzi’s charming song “ L’Indovina,” 
charmingly sung by Mme. Alice Gomez, Signorina Gambogi’s 
excellent singing of the Jewel Song from Faust, and Miss 
Alice Estey’s admirably unaffected rendering of the “ Echo 
Song” of Echert must be mentioned among the notable 
features of the concert. The instrumentalists were Signor 
Leopoldo Francia, the mandolinist, who gave in brilliant 
style the Prelude to Traviata and Papini’s “ Salterello,” 
and Signor Simonetti, who selected, among his own com- 
positions for the violin, a “ Berceuse” and a “ Mazurka,” 
and acquitted himself with distinction. 


LANDSCAPE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


T is rare for English painters of landscape to combine 
the close observation of nature with dignity and har- 
mony of composition. They are apt to be either naturalists 
or formalists. It is to the credit of Mr. Alfred East, and it. 
is the source, no doubt, of his steady advance, that he keeps 
each of these qualities in balance. If we were called upon 
to instance the best landscape in this year’s Royal Academy, 
we should be tempted to name what is certainly not the 
most striking, Mr. East’s “The Lonely Road ” (336), be- 
cause of its combination of close observance of nature with 
the most delicate art. A somewhat grossly green landscape 
of no particular merit, hung directly below this picture, 
greatly injures its effect—namely, the mystery and almost 
terror of these winding miles of absolutely empty road under 
the solemn light which begins to well in a primrose-coloured 
pool out of the east. The same artist’s “A Sunlit Har- 
bour ” (364), though interesting and much more effectively 
hung, is neither so original nor so complete as this remark- 
able study before sunrise. 

The veteran Mr. Hook has been painting for more than 
half a century, but his brush loses none of its cunning. 
The glow of foliage in his “ Seed-time” (55) is delightful, 
the few red human figures being mere effective accessories. 
His “ Herring-Packers ” (238) in the Large Gallery invites 
comparison with a fresh and lively landscape hung above it, 
“Crail” (237), by Mr. Archibald Kay. One feels that, 
if the younger eye is quicker, the older hand is more ac- 
complished. The other leading Academicians in landscape 
are, with some exceptions, not at their best this year. It 
cannot be said of any one of Mr. H. B. W. Davis's com- 
positions that it reaches the level of what he has tavght us 
to look for. Mr. Leader, the favourite of those who regard 
art inartistically, the Ohnet of the brush, is as good or as 
bad as usual. It is impossible to say of his large and un- 
flinching “ Worcester Cathedral” (371) that it is not 
effective; it is merely hopelessly superficial. Mr. Mac- 
Whirter, on the other hand, has seldom done so much to 
justify his popularity. His great Swiss landscape, “ Flowers 
of the Alps” (196), is almost beautiful, and is not at all 
commonplace; where it fails is in relation between the 
distant ice-peaks and the too-violent foreground of yellow 
anemones and blue gentian. But that everlasting solitary 
birch-tree of Mr. MacWhirter’s! We really thought that 
we had esca from it at last! Yet here it is again, in 
“ Fair Strathspey ” (289), as large as ever. 

If the spectator can manage to close his eyes to the ill- 
drawn nudity in Mr. Herkomer’s boldly-named “ All 
beautiful in naked purity” (340), he should greatly enjoy 
the landscape background, a Somersetshire glen, with its 
amber rivulet, sprays of blossoming crab and steeply mossed 
incline. This is a study in the manner of Mr. North 
more learnedly and successfully carried through than either 
of the contributions this year of that artist himself, whose 
“Summer Waters” (498) is somewhat turbid and greasy in 
execution, while his “ Mill-Pond” (663) is almost a = 
of his own mannerism. The third member of the “ ° 
ford School,” Mr. R. W. Macbeth, has an “ Exmoor 
Gypsies ” (763) and “ The Coming Storm” (504), in which 
the landscape elements are well designed, but not pleasantly 
illuminated or truthfully coloured. In some relation to 
these painters stands Mr. John R. Reid, whose work is 
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always conscientious and original; we know not why he 
so often sacrifices beauty of tone; his clever farm-subject, 
“ A-hunting we will go” (510), is terribly hard. The 
“Cloudy June” (14) of Mr. Ernest Waterlow errs in the 
opposite extreme of mildness and softness. 


Mr. Yeend King, without ever passing to the first rank, 
holds a persistent place in the second ; his “ The Miller’s 
Daughter” (25) is careful and distinguished. Mr. David 
Murray is not at his best this year, but his “ Dorset 
Downs” (159), with a church in the fold of the hill, and 
the line of sea far beyond, is very agreeable. Mrs. Stan- 
hope Forbes has a clever landscape of thin trees, with 
turkeys strutting among them, as the background to her 
“ At the Edge of the Wood” (265). A very fine sky lights 
up the gloom of Mr. John Finnie’s large and striking com- 
position in “ The Vale of Clwyd” (285). Extreme refine- 
ment is the note of “The Fringe of the Island” (328), a 
charming piece by Mr. Charles W. Wyllie. The “ Winter 
Comes” (397), of Mr. T. Hope McLachlan, is notice- 
able for the effective rendering of the hollow of a star-lit 
sky. In “Sunset after Rain” (417) Mr. Alfred Parsons 
has been led away by the temptation of painting an ex- 
tremely gorgeous sky of burnished orange clouds. The 
result is intolerably garish ; but the drawing and colouring 
of the cabbages and other vegetables in the field below are 
admirable. A rich and Troyon-like piece of colour is Mr. 
T. Austin Brown’s “ Returning from Pasture ” (590). 


Some landscapes of a more unconventional kind, whether 
of subject or treatment, may now be mentioned. A dim 
and solemn effect is vaguely produced by Mr. McLachlan’s 
“Daybreak” (8). Of the architectural landscapes none 
exceeds Mr. Vincent Yglesias’s misty evening effect of 
“ Lincoln ” Cathedral (27), seen far up a street of that city 
just after the lighting of the lamps. Mr. Julius Olsson 

ints “ Weed-burning ” (85), spires of blue smoke rising 

m the shore of a tidal creek, on a windless moonlight 
evening ; this is a delightful example. The somewhat archaic, 
but careful and highly finished, Italian mountain-landscape 
at the back of Mr. Poynter’s “‘ Hore Serenz” (163) deserves 
"gana notice. Also, in a somewhat Italian manner, 

t reminiscent of Costa rather than of the Old Masters, 
is Mr. Ridley Corbet’s large and poetical “‘ Morning Glory ” 
(300). Exceedingly fantastic, and at first sight not very 
intelligible, is Mr. Albert Goodwin’s “First Christmas 
Dawn” (385), a vast and visionary Gothic chancel opening 
from the skies before astonished shepherds on a plain; this 
canvas is uniformly pale brilliant blue. The influence of 
Mr. Whistler is not prominent at the Royal Academy this 

ear, but is seen in two “ nocturnes” which are hung side 

y side—‘“ When the Stars are all like Dreams” (597), by 
Mr, Herbert Dalziel, and “A Calm Night” (598), by Mr. 
W.E. Norton. Another pleasing canvas by Mr. Dalziel is 
“A Valley” (782), a luminous impression of evening. Mr. 
William Stott’s ‘‘ The Faerie Wood ” (933) is an exceedingly 
odd picture, like a piece of tapestry or wall-paper, but not — 
without beauty. The “Autumn Sunshine” (614) of Mr. 
Arnold Priestman deserves attention. 


The Royal Academy is rich this year in excellent and 
varied seascapes, due, in measure, perhaps, to the prolonged 
fine weather of last year. Mr. Henry Moore, our popular 
marine master, sends four highly characteristic examples. 
Of these, perhaps the most noble, both in conception 
and execution, is “ Summer Breeze in the Channel” (705), 
a superb study of deep azure waters. Mr. Moore has, 
we believe, presented this large work to the Academy as 
his diploma picture. In “Lowestoft Boats running in in 
a Breeze” (177) we have Mr. Henry Moore all silvery and 
pearly, and in “ Outward Bound” (645) he affects a lilac 
tone, which is doubtless as true, but certainly less beau- 
tiful. The manner of Mr. Henry Moore is now so set- 
tled, that we are for ever dreading that it may become 
a mannerism. Some as yet see no signs of such a mis- 
fortune. We are unable to say so much of Mr. Brett, 
whose work is, with a single exception, deplorable this year. 
In “ A Summer Day off the South Bishop ” (617), a small 
canvas, we find the same dainty and sparkling touch that 
we have been accustomed to admire; but Mr. Brett would 
have been well advised to withdraw from exhibition his 
larger canvases of this year. Mr. W. J. Wyllie, who has a 

vince of his own where he rei secure, seems to be 

nted by an unholy desire to emulate Mr. Henry Moore. 


The terrible thing is that he nearly succeeds, and “ The 
Roaring Forties” (4), with its brillian iant cobalt of broken — 


waters, is hardly to be distinguished from the real thing. 
But we prefer the Mr. Wyllie whom we have known, and 
whom we find again in the smoky estuaries of the Thames 
in “ At Eventide there shall be light” (465), and in the 
amusing collection of yachts and steam-tugs, “ Butterflies 
and Working Bees” (854). 


There is danger that others besides Mr. Wyllie should 
come to look upon the sea with the same eyes as Mr. Moore. 
We are grateful, therefore, for evidences of purely inde- 
pendent observation of oceanic effects. We find them in 
the dark and solid tossing sea of Mr. Somerscales’s “ Fight 
off Ushant ” (266), and in the capital iron-grey waters, 
green in the broken distance, of Mr. Arnesby Brown's 
“A Northerly Breeze” (867). The trembling sea, dotted 
with faint sails, and the hot sky, behind the beautiful 
figures of Mr. Tuke’s “ August Blue” (307), are likewise 
of an admirable originality. An amusing and clever piece 
of marine foreshortening is Mr. A. Hopkins’s “In Tow” 
(469). Mr. Colin Hunter has now got a trick of excessive 
sparkle spread over his whole canvas, which detracts some- 
what from his agreeable shore-scenes. Mr. Stuart Richard- 
son strikes out something very original in his “ Wind 
and Wave” (243), seen through a lattice of drying nets. 
Finally, a painter whom we do not expect to find among 
the landscape artists, Mr. Frank Dicksee, sends a cabinet- 
piece, “A Summer Sea” (631), of yellow sands and blue 
promontories, which is very true in effect and of a charming 
simplicity. 


A LESSON FROM COVENT GARDEN, 


(Respectfully dedicated to the Court for Consideration of 
Crown Cases Reserved.) 


y= may sell a lot of walnuts 
(So ten learned judges say) 
That you cannot strictly call nuts, 
So advanced is their decay, 
If you merely 
Act sincerely 
In a bond-fide way. 


From your “ house” in Covent Garden 
You may send the rubbish out, 
And the law the act will pardon 
(If at least you did not scout 
Prohibitions 
In provisions 
the Statute Book), no doubt. 


You must tell your retail dealer, 
By placard, that some are bad, 

Then you need not fear the peeler 
Nor the proud inspector c 

For an hour 

In petty power 


But wer at Grenoble, 
Who despatched this little lot, 
Scores of them not worth an obol, 
Does he say (for that is what 
Exercises 
One’s surmises) 
“T will take another shot? 


“In that mart, ’mid straw and sacking, 
Mud and cabbage-stalks, one sees 

(Room and time and skill) are lacking 
To examine goods like these ; 

* Those who buy them 

They must try them,’ 
Witness says, and judge agrees. 


“ Why not, then, repeat the process ? 
If i do so long enough 

I may find, with duller noses, 
Stomachs more than common tough, 

Some consumer 

In the humour 
To consume the putrid stuff.” © 
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Thus the growers well may reason, 
And, assuming that they do, 
They may send us every season, 
And indeed the whole year through, 
Such consignments 
As refinements 
Of the law invite them to. 


Illustration apt, in fact, is 
To be found of sch attacks 

At St. Stephen’s, where—the practice 
Growing yearly still more lax, 

As each Session 

Makes confession— 
Rotten stuff arrives by sacks. 


And those “ brokers,” famed and clever, 
Now in Ministerial place, 

Sell it when they can, but never 
Try its quality to trace ; 

Time, and room too, 

’Tis their doom to 
Want—as in the walnut case. 


No, their work as they imagine it 
Is more easily achieved. 
“ Firm of Primrose & Plantagenet : 
Every kind of goods received.” 
(What I quote is 
From the notice 
On their shop-front, ’tis believed.) 


“Send your trash, where’er begotten, 
In what sense soever bad, 

Green or ‘sleepy,’ raw or rotten, 
Crudest crotchet, mouldiest fad, 

Short hours worker ! 

Scotch Free Kirker ! 
Welsh Dissenter! English Rad! 


“ We will take it without question, 
Push its sale with might and main— 

How the strength of Bull's digestion, 
Save by trying, ascertain ? 

If he smells it 

And repels it, 
We can only try again.” 


Thus the Firm : but how much longer 
Will their little game be played ? 
How much clearer, how much stronger, 
Would you have our claim to aid, 
Ere the elector, 
Our inspector, 
Drops upon this shady trade ? 


REVIEWS. 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE. 


The Great Alternative: a Plea for a National 


Policy. By Spencer 
Wilki Lond Spe 


Swan Sonnenschein. 1894 


Cc is a fortunate thing, perhaps, for most of us to be unable to 
see the political situation’of our country with equal clear- 


ness from its domestic and its foreign side. Assuredly it is 
no unfortunate thing for Mr. Spencer Wilkinson. For, if with 
his own views of what it is necessary for England to do to secure 
her safety and prosperity as a European Power he combined some 
other people’s views of what it is possible for her to do under the 


Gladstone's great principle of “aiming at peace” by “conceding 


| everything which it was the special duty of the Government to 


preserve,” he goes on to remark, what is equally true, that 


_ Conservative Governments are “responsible for their full share” 


of these achievements, and to explain this, no doubt with much 
plausibility, by the suggestion that the Conservative party 
have been “overawed by the tremendous defeat of 1880, which 
was undoubtedly due to widespread disapproval of the foreign 


_ policy of Lord Beaconsfield.” Well, it certainly was not en- 


couraging to receive such a verdict on a foreign policy which, 


_ however hesitating and half-hearted in its earlier stages, was 


latterly directed with singleness of mind and steadiness of pur- 
pose to the maintenance of the national interest and honour. 
But Mr. Wilkinson (we say to ourselves) no doubt means that 


_ the nation punished the Conservative Government and party, on 


that historic occasion, for want of spirit and foresight in the 
conduct of its foreign affairs, and that thereon he founds his 
hope for the national future. This, however, is not what Mr. 
Wilkinson means at all. “ Lord Beaconsfield’s error, and the 


_ cause of the popular indignation, was not,” he says, “ the inaugu- 
_ ration of a foreign policy, but the adoption of a policy which did 


not, and could not, appeal to the best feelings of Englishmen, 
and which was presented to the public judgment in a manner 
unsuited to the temper of the majority of the people.” In other 


_ words, Mr. Wilkinson, with all his acuteness and information as 


a critic of foreign policy, is as to his conceptions of domestic 
politics on the intellectual level of the common or “ bag and 
baggage ” Gladstonian of 1876-80. 

No doubt he contrived at that time, as did many others like 
him, to reconcile his Turcophobia with his Jingoism; and as he has 
ever since apparently kept his eye upon foreign affairs, to the 


_ comparative neglect of what has been passing at home, the crude 
polemics of eighteen years ago are made to serve without 
_ examination to-day. How well, for instance, one remembers this 
_ sort of thing in the daily controversies of that date :—“ If Lord 


Beaconsfield, on the occasion of the massacres in Bulgaria, had 


_ sent the fleet and a landing party to Constantinople, and when 


in possession of that place had called a Congress of the Powers 
to settle the future of Turkey, he would,” &c. &c. That this 


_ heroic programme should have been suggested in desperation by 
_ uneasy Radicals smarting under the charge of complicity with 


the aggressive designs of Russia is natural enough. We all 
knew that it was not serious, and that nobody would have stood 
more aghast at the adoption of this very “forward” policy— 
a challenge, impossible not to be taken up, to a general 
European war—than its advisers themselves, But we 
confess to being a little astonished at finding this poor 
stuff vamped up again for use by a political writer of so much 
ability as Mr. Wilkinson. Hed he devoted but a tithe of the 
attention to home politics that he has bestowed upon foreign 
affuirs, he could not possibly favour so fantastic a theory as that 
the British electorate, in effect, condemned Lord Beaconsfield in 
1880 for not having seized Constantinople four years before, and 
thence dictated a settlement of the Eastern Question to sub- 
missive Europe, just as Napoleon sent the Comédie Francaise 
his newly drafted code of regulations from Milan. He would, on 
the contrary, recognize the melancholy and ominous fact that the 
fickle mob of voters who threw out Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 


" ment in 1880 were substantially the same men who had acclaimed 
_ “Peace with Honour” in 1877, just as a lurge proportion of 
_ those acclaimers had, no doubt, contributed to swell the cry 


| 


existing conditions of her mode of government, the result, we — 
should imagine, would be black despair. Happily—we may call 


it happily, since any illusion which makes men continue to fight 
instead of giving up isa blessing—Mr. Wilkinson's conceptions 
of home politics—which, indeed, he disposes of with such brevity 
as to show that he cannot have appreciated their malign influence 


on his whole case—appear to be of the most comfortable and | 
matter. About Egypt and about India Mr. Wilkinson writes 
_ with insight and judgment; and in the chapters headed respec- 
follow, does this come out in Mr. Wilkinson's introduction. | 


antiquated Whig type. Very amusingly, though with somewhat 
disastrous consequences for much of the argument which is to 


After pointing out what is undeniably true—that for the last 
thirteen years our foreign policy has carried out Mr. 


of “Down with the Turk!” the year befure. And if this fact 
does not suggest the inference that the nation “will have no 
foreign policy of any kind,” it is undoubtedly calculated to beget 
in both parties a reluctance to stake more than they can help on 
the chance of receiving the effective support of the nation for 
any definite or consistent line of foreign policy. In other words, 
it unquestionably points to the conclusion that the verdict of 
the constituencies at a general election will be determined by 
considerations into which foreign policy enters not at all. 


With nearly all Mr. Wilkinson’s views on that part of his 
subject which he has really studied we find ourselves in 
substantial accord. His first three chapters are mainly his- 
torical, and that on the Eastern Question is coloured by the 
writer's anti-Turkish prepossessions; but the chapters on the 
“Use of Armies” and the “Secret of the Sea”—though the 
latter is, of course, largely indebted, as all such disquisitions 
must be, to Captain Mahan’s famous work—are full of valuable 


tively “ A Warning from Germany” and “The Expansion of 
France,” he has given us a carefully studied, and it must be 
admitted a most significant, review of the colonial policy of these 
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two Powers, and its bearing upon English interests during the 
last twelve years. But the two chapters of chief interest are 
those wherein the writer develops the thesis which gives the 
title to his book by laying “ The Great Alternative ” before 
his countrymen, and pleading for that “ Revival of Duty” which 
alone can enable them to choose aright. The lucidity with which 
the present European situation is reviewed in these pages, and 
the power and acumen with which all its issues are examined, 
deserve unqualified praise; and whether we accept Mr. Wi'kin- 
son's own conclusion or not, he undoubtedly succeeds in saddling 
any objector with the burden of the obligation to point out a 
more excellent way. One may deprecate the particular policy 
which he recommends ; but there is no denying that he bas de- 
monstrated the danger—far greater, if less immediate, than almost 
any positive line of action that could be suggested—of drifting on 
as at present without any foreign policy at ali. We have not the 
space at command to fo'low out Mr. Wilkinson's processes in 
detail, or to discuss at length the conclusion at which he person- 
ally arrives. Practically that conclusion ix, we take it, that 
England should definitely join the Triple Alliance ; but it is quite 
possible to admit all the writer's premisses and yet to reserve that 
conclusion for further consideration. Unqualified and uncondi- 
tional adhesion to that alliance is not the only alternative to our 
present inert neutrality. There are other conceivable combina- 
tions—combinations with one or more of the parties to that 
leegue for purposes more limited than that which other 
parties to it may have in contemplation. The point to which 
we can accompany Mr. Wilkinson, and which it is the great 
merit of his book to have brought so clearly out, is that it is 
simply fatuity on our part to treat the Triple Alliance as an 
eternal barrier erected by Providence for the purpose, among 
others, of protecting the British Empire from attack, and pre- 
serving that “greatest of British interests”"—the peace of the 
world. So fur from tbat, it is, as Mr. Wilkinson shows with 
great ability ard much detail, a highly artificial, an extremely 
costly and irksome, and, therefore, an essentially unstable, de- 
fensive arrangement, which any one of the three Powers, parties 
to it, might at any moment find unworkable, and for which it 
would then be bound to substitute some form of direct approach to 
the adversary whose hostility it fears. No doubt the most probable 
result of this would be, as Mr. Wilkinson anticipates, to set free 
and to “strengthen France and Russia for the pursuit of aims 
which directly clash with the conditions of England's existence.” 
But there is no need to press this particular conclusion, It 
is enough that all history warns us that such a readjust ment of 
relations between partners and adversaries would be made at the 
expense of those who stand out of the game, 


We wich we could share Mr. Wilkinson’s apparent belief that 

it is possible to bring about a union of English parties on the 
basis of a definite foreign policy designed to avert this danger. 
But here, again, he bas been only too evidently the victim of 
his insufficient study of contemporary domestic politics. There is 
something almost touching in the simplicity with which he points 
out that, now that the Liberal doctrine of giving freedom of 
opportunity to every citizen of the State is the accepted creed of 
both parties, there is no longer anything to fight about; that the 
Liberal party, in other words, is “a fiction, a mere survival”; 
and that its principles are “like an exhausted virus” with which 
-the nation “ has long since been inoculated, and which have lost 
the contagion which was their force.” For how many years has 
this truth been preached by a whole body of political writers 
whom Mr. Wilkinson, it is clear, can never have honoured with 
his attention? Surely to any one not absolutely engrossed with 
foreign politics it must be among the most familiar of observa- 
tions that Liberalism, as such, has ceased to exist as a distinctive 
creed? So far, however, from this having made it easier to 
reunite parties, as Mr. Wilkinson assumes, it has simply marked 
the commencement of a new and fiercer strife. The battle for 
equality of rights and opportunities having been won, the 
struggle which has succeeded it is between those who assist 
and those who resist the attempt of the emancipated citizen 
to plunder and tyrannize over his neighbour. The existence of 
this conflict, which by a strange oversight Mr. Wilkinson has so 
entirely ignored, does not, indeed, impair the value of his argu- 
ments, but it considerably weakens the effective force of his 
appeals. It is obvious that to bring about a patriotic coalition 
in defence of the Empire between the party of plunder and of 
social tyranny and their opponents would be a much more 
basinem then io assumed throughout his interesting and 
able work, 


NOVELS, 


A Daughter of Music. By G. Colmore. 3 vols. London: W. Heine- 
mann. 1894. 

Dust before the Wind. By May Crommelia. 2 vols, London: Bliss, 
Sands, & Foster. 1 


Jack Doyle's Daughter. By R.E. Fraccillon, 3 vols, London: Chat'o & 
Windus, 1894. 


The Pn of Landy Court. By Fergus Hume. London: Jarrold & 
8. 1854. 
In the Meshes. By Florence Severne. London: Osgood, Mclivaine, & 
Co. 1894. 


ib spite of certain radical faults of construction, to which 
attention must presently be drawn, A Daughter of Music is 
a fine romance, in its own sombre way. No one who has read A 
Conspiracy of Silence or Concerning Oliver Knox, will be sur- 
prised to learn that, in his third end most importent story, Mr. 
Colmore does not approach the confines of realism. Something 
of Hawthorne, something, too, of Emily Bronté, enters into his 
primary conceptions of life, so that we should not do wisely if we 
inquired whether such people as he deecribes could exist outside 
an exaggerated reflection of those novelists. But it would be an 
error not to recognize in A Daughter of Music qualities of beauty 
and distinction which raise it far above the level of the conven- 
tional story. It is not laid in any known land, or among such 
people as we meet; yet its figures and its atmosphere are con- 
sistent in themselves, and the wild melancholy of its incidents 
awakens pity and interest. 
The characters in A Daughter of Music are but five, and they 
are marshalled before us as in some German melodrama ; in the 
mise-en-scene we are irresistibly reminded of that old-fashioned 
but still popular piece, Die Ahnfrau, with the storm always 
whistling behind the flies. On a lonely heeth beside a wood 
stands the farmhouse of Heather Den, and the only other dwell- 
ing in the neighbourhood is the half-ruined manor of Fanelands, 
We have, indeed, a chorus of peasants, but where they live is 
not suggested. Practically, on a vast heathery expanse, the 
farmer and the squire dwell without neighbours in a doleful pro- 
pinquity. The farmer is old Mr. Boniface Wichelow, with 
whom resides his grand-deughter, Rhoda, who is constantly com- 
pared to a drawing by Lionardo, The squire, a desolate and 
savage orphan, is Paul Garnet, who is betrothed to Rhoda. Mr. 
Wichelow, who is very old when the story begins, and dies, 
apparently no older, when it closes twenty years later, is a 
maniacal miser. He was waited upon and slaved for by his 
widowed daughter, Rhoda’s mother, yet be practically murdered 
her ; for when she broke down in health he refused her the fires 
and medicines and foods which were necessary for her recovery. 
This mania of senile avarice is presented before us with a certain 
grandeur, and it clothes the whole story with a kind of mystery. 
Wichelow hates Paul Garnet, because he feels that the squire 
must some day inherit his money, and at dead of night he buries 
his banknotes and parcels of sovereigns in strange places. 
Meanwhile a very eminent musician, Anthony Dexter, broken 
down with excess of work and excitement, comes to Heather Den 
as a lodger. Why he comes there, or how he hears of such a place, 
is scarcely made apparent, but he comes, a fragment of the bril- 
liant outer world, into Rhoda’s existence. He discovers that she 
has great undeveloped talent, that she is “a daughter of music,” 
and, immediately, in spite of herself, she is magnetically drawn 
to him. When he finds that she is engaged to Paul Garnet, and 
that the lodgings at Heather Den are intolerably uncomfortable, 
he goes away, but not until he has been taken by Paul and Rhoda 
up to Fanelands, and has played to them on the great organ there 
in the hall. He plays on this occasion Mozart, Bach, Corelli, 
Schubert, Wagner, and he obtains such a culminating mastery 
over Rhoda's will that she is no longer mistress of herself. We 
must not tell the story, which is interestingly, though not pro- 
bably, evolved. Anthony Dexter is not clearly presented to us, 
and Rhoda is rather a Dutch doll upon which Mr. Colmore drapes 
his ingenious theories about the power of music; but Paul 
Garnet, with his strange, cruel patience, and the morbid child of 
Rhoda's sin, who dies in an ecstasy of musical indulgence, are 
excellently invented. Something must be said of the style of 
A Daughter of Music, which is ample, correct, and picturesque. 
A very unpleasant story is Dust b fore the Wind, and one that 
gives us the impression of a certain narrative gift hopelessly mis- 
placed. Stella Morice is the young and beautiful wife of an aged 
man of wealth. We think that we do Miss Crommelin no in- 


| Pleasure, though she admits that their results were unfortunate. 


justice when we say that she seems to suppose the fact of her 
having been forced into this marriage sufficient excuse for Stella’s 


 unfaithfulness with a dissipated and unattractive Earl. We 
' have searched in vain throughout the story for any proof that 


the author regards the acts of this heroine of hers with dis- 
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Stella, at all events, is discovered by her husband, and would 
have been disinherited and divorced but for the fact of Mr. 
Morice’s convenient and sudden demise. We are then led to 
understand that Stella, still unblamed by her author, returns to 
the protection of Lord Middlesex, although she is left with two 
little girls and an ample income from her husband. Fourteen or 
fifteen years pass, and we meet with these little girls, called by 
their mother’s maiden name, living in seclusion in a country 
village. One is pretty and ordinary; the other, Pansy, is 
radiantly beautiful, and of a decidedly neurotic type. To Pansy 
enters a handsome man of forty odd, who calls himself by the 
name of his Scotch estate, and deliberately, crudely, seduces her, 
being himself a married man. They are discovered together in 
the upper room of a London restaurant by her mother, who is 
accompanied by Lord Middlesex. Stella rolls her eyeballs, 
stamps, rages, twitches, and roars. There is a hideous scandal, 
and Pansy and Stella die of it, with the brief convenient deaths 
common to this class of novel. Dust before the Wind is un- 
wholesome and silly, bears no resemblance to real life, is a libel 
on many of the classes described in it, and does no credit to a 
lady who in previous stories has promised better things. Why 
will all these young women writers plunge simultaneously into a 
mud-bath? Some of them have a talent for mud—Miss May 
Crommelin pre-eminently has not. 

A queer old-fashioned vivacity gives a certain interest to Jack 
Doyle's Daughter, when we have once got over the shock to our 
self-respect involved by the opening and central incident. That 
any novelist in this year of grace should serve up to us as the 
motive of a book such a Joe Miller is scarcely to be credited ; 
but here it is, the good old practical joke of our infancy about 
the young law-students larking at a window and snatching the 
baby out of the nursemaid’s arms in order to force her to come 
in and fetch it, which she does not do, but leaves it on their 
hands. This child is christened by her unwilling godfathers 
Marion Eve Psyche Zenobia Dulcibella Jane Burden, bu’ 
“ Phoebe” for short, and is left in the charge of a lawyer's clerk 
«called Horatio Collingwood Nelson. The novel is constructed 
‘in the old way which was carried to so elaborate a perfection by 
Dickens, a large but limited number of odd and clearly defined 
personages being fantastically described, so that you may know 
them again, and then let fly through the book, ready to turn 
up in every sort of combination. 

The second volume of Jack Doyle's Daughter, where all the 
oddities meet at a country house in Lincolnshire, and are engaged 
in a jewel robbery, is rather interesting ; the rest of the novel is 
‘too insincere, too remote from human action, to be other than 
-swearisome, There isa valet, a foreign scoundrel who pretends 
to be a Polish count (this isa very old game), on whom Phebe 
madly flops her affections, and she allows a rather nice young 
man to accuse himself of the theft of the jewels so as to shield 
this dingy rascal. Ohé! les psychologues! We do really want, 
nowadays, a little more adherence to the principles of human 
character than this. But Jack Doyle's Daughter reads as though 
it had been written fifty years ago. 

There are worse constructors of the common detective story 
than Mr. Fergus Hume, and The Mystery of Landy Court, though 
it will scarcely compete with that other Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab, will serve to pass an idle hour. In the ancient Catholic 
family of the Lametrys, of Landy Court (which “faced the 
lengthy bulk of Lundy Island,” and must therefore be as near as 
possible to Tracy in Morthoe), all is elegant and mysterious, but 
the housekeeper is the most strange of all. “From Sir Piers 
<lown to the lowest scullion Mrs. Westcote begot distrust ; her 
demure manner, her downcast eyes, her stealthy movements, all 
inspired dislike; and, though no one could complain, her mere 
presence in the house made every one feel uneasy.” When, 
therefore, on the night in which a money-lender has been 
admitted to the house, and leaves abruptly before morning, Sir 
Piers is discovered stabbed to the heart in his own library, with 
the sacred ring, the heirloom of the family, torn from its box at 
vhis side, suspicion naturally falls, successively, upon each of the 
-denizens of the house, except Mrs. Westcote. The reader thinks 
ihe knows better, and indeed is sure of it, until about p. 209, 
~when he sees that the author has been fooling him also, and that 
the most obvious culprit is the author of the crime. It is most 
engaging ; but will Mr. Fergus Hume kindly explain why, at the 
death of Sir Lionel Lametry, Mr. William Kynsam becomes 
thereupon Sir William Lametry, simply because his mother had 
been the sister of the late baronet ? 

Without anything which can be called originality of observa- 
tion, and keeping close within the lines of the conventional novel, 
In the Meshes is nevertheless so carefully written that it may be 
read with pleasure. The characters are very few, and, though 
they live in London in moderate circumstances, they give an 


_ impression of complete isolation, which makes their occasional 


rencontres the more surprising. The heroine is the daughter of a 
selfish invalid, who demands every sacrifice from her and leaves her 
penniless. She then finds an asylum, as is so often donein story-books, 
in the household of her lover. As she is a very helpless, cheerless 
being, and as they are poor, it is not to be surprised at that they 
make her uncomfortable, and she becomes the companion of a 
lady of the Mrs. Wittitterly type, who has no topic but her own 
sufferings. A fashionable doctor, whose wife is dying, makes 
love to the heroine, and when she discovers his marriage she is 
yet persuaded to continue to see him, and becomes suspected of 
the murder of the sufferer. Nothing can be said in mitigation of 
the commonplace plot, but the working out is neat and skilful. 


MOLTKE’S TACTICAL PROBLEMS. 


Molthe’s Tactical Problems from 1858-1882. Edited by the Prussian Grand 
General staff. Authorized translation by Karl von Donat. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1894. 


A tmoven the great German strategist, who carried the 

exact methods of abstract science perhaps further in warfare 
than any other soldier, wrote comparatively little in his lifetime, 
and talked less, at any rate in public, than any one else of equal 
celebrity—unless, indeed, it be his great prototype, our own Duke 
of Wellington—his ultimate reputation, we believe, will largely 
rest on what he has written. It was said by a most competent 
critic of “the peer,” as he was familiarly spoken of in the 
Peninsula, that he never realized how great a man he was until 
he bad read his official despatches ; and so, we venture to think, 
admirers of Moltke will rest much of their faith on dry papers 
such as these, which were penned in the ordinary course of 
official routine. For here we see an octogenarian general, who 
had attained to success and fame such as have fallen to the lot of 
very few, gravely sitting down to instruct junior officers, with a 
patience and consideration such as would be quite admirable in a 
young professor seeking to earn a reputation at some war academy. 
His own opinion is given with an utter absence of self-assertion 
or dogmatism. The ideas of his pupils are carefully examined and 
weighed, and, if rejected, the objections to them are stated witha 
consideration and care which must have carried conviction to the 
minds of the students, and yet encouraged them topersevere. While 
pedantry is nowhere to be found, principles are everywhere 
adhered to, and calculations, precise without being prim, govern 
the solution. How carefully war is studied in Germany is 
strikingly evidenced by the fact that the greatest general in the 
country was not held too good to be a schoolmaster. At Berlin 
officers have already benefited immensely by such instruction. 
It is probable, therefore, that Herr Karl von Donat, who is rapidly 
developing into the guide, philosopher, and friend of the officer 
confronted with a promotion examination, has done good service 
in translating and publishing for us these tactical problems ¢f 
the late Field-Marshal. The majority of them may be, perhaps, 
rather too advanced even for our majors. Many deal with army 
corps, some with armies, and only a few with small divisions. 
But, if the present mania for examining officers continues, 
we shall not have to wait long ere colonels and junior major- 
generals may find themselves in orders to handle an army corps, 
or even two—on paper, of course. We can hardly provide them 
with the actual article on the field just at present. Tactical 
problems such as these will in those Utopian days, no doubt, 
win an immense popularity, ard command a prodigious sale ; for, 
in truth, they are exceedingly carefully thought out, and provide 
a means of self-examination hitherto unequalled. But before we 
go further we would ask why Herr von Donat will persist in 
further propagating that most detestable phrase “troop leading ” ? 
Truppenfiihrung is, no doubt, an excellent German word, and in 
that country well expresses its meaning. But why are we in 
England to translate it so rigidly and baldly? It is far more 
euphonious to speak of “leading troops.” That is absolutely as 
compact and terse a phrase as its German equivalent, and more- 
over it is not misleading, which the barbarous “ troop leading ” is. 
For when a man hears that term over here, his thoughts naturally 
fly to cavalry, and he wonders what on earth Moltke or Von 
Donat, or any one else, be they clever as they may, can have to 
say about what used to be a half squadron, that he need occupy 
a whole volume on the subject. 

With this initial protest we proceed to examine the book. 
The translation, if a little “tight” at times, is on the whole well 
done, and reflects the original clearly and exactly. A short 
appendix will aid the student in fixing the precise strength of 
the units involved, and a emall vocabulary will get those who 
are not German scholars out of difficulties. As regards the 
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problems themselves, some having been set as far back as 1858, 
and many dealing with armaments and organizations as they 
existed before the Franco-Prussian War, opinions may possibly 
vary. The great principles of strategy and tactics, however, 
are not affected by mechanical improvements, and an officer 
who skips these earlier ones under the impression that they are 
worthless because they deal with an obsolete state of things 
will make a ‘great mistake. A solution to each is supplied at 
the end of the book, and to the last twenty not only is the 
written solution of the Field Marshal himself given, but the 
verbatim shorthand reports of his verbal criticism are likewise 
added. It may safely be asserted that a text-book on tactics so 
closely exhibiting the opinions of an author of equal distinction 
and success has never before appeared. It is almost as easy to be 
an examiner as a critic, but there are not many men who will 
deliberately sit down to show how their conundrums are to be 
answered, Perhaps the problems which will excite most interest 
in this country are those of which the scene is laid on the ground 
round Metz, which so many officers annually visit and are more 
or less familiar with. The 63rd, in which that fortress is sup- 
posed to be threatened with siege by an enemy advancing from 
Verdun, is one of these, and it involves, too, the handling of 
forces well within the scope of our ordinary efforts. The written 
solution of Moltke and his verbal criticisms on the answers 
of his pupils here afford also an excellent illustration of his 
methods. The 64th supplies a good example of a more ambi- 
tious scheme, while the 49th is of a nature purely editorial, and 
is intended to teach staff officers, to whom, what, and how 
to communicate orders and information under certain circum- 
stances. But, interspersed between remarks directed solely to 
the particular situations under review, we here and there come 
upon general principles exceedingly well expressed by the great 
man. These will attract those not studying with a particular 
object; and the 55th problem, which deals with the plan- 
ning of manceuvres, will well repay the attention even of our 
most proficient generals. The solution to i#t unfortunately was 
not to be found, and we are therefore deprived of the advantage 
of hearing Moltke himself on the subject ; but his remarks gener- 
ally on the planning of manceuvres tell us a great deal that is 
interesting on a matter just now much discussed. 

Iz his criticisms appended to the solution of the 48th 
problem, the victor of Kéniggriitz enters into the very question 
concerning which latter-day critics have held him not altogether 
sound. It is the old difficulty as to how one may safely try to 
crush an opponent between two converging forces. That Moltke 
clearly appreciated the risks he ran in "66 is evidenced by what 
he says here :— 

‘If we succeed in attacking him on two sides, and in 
effecting the junction of two columns on the battle-field, the 

test results are certainly to be expected. So we have 

one, for example, at Kiniggriitz in 1866. But is it per- 

missible to suppose this here? No! The enemy will evade 

such an pear or assume the offensive himself, in order to fall 
upon one of our separate bodies with superior numbers,’ 

Again, in the verbal criticisms on the solutions put forward of 

the 53rd problem we hear some very pertinent and practical 

remarks, 

‘Gentlemen, you can do that only on paper, not in reality ; 
there it would be quite different. . . . Others, again, have 
shifted the bivouacs in the evening. . . . Gentlemen, imagine 
the situation as it is in reality. division only moved into 
bivouac in the evening, and, therefore, after a long march ; 
the kitchens are dug, the kettles on the fire, Then comes a 
general staff officer and says :—“ The bivouac is to be shifted, 
you must move a little bit further.” Then the men must 
start again, the horses must be harnessed, the meat cannot be 
boiled ; one does not really do so in reality.’ 

There is a businesslike and soldierly ring about such criticism as 
this which is not always found about the utterances of a teacher, 
or in the academic exercises which officers learning their trade are 
set to puzzle over. Yet if any one ever appreciated the value 
of nice calculations, and of the scientific study of the “ bookish 
theoric,” surely it was “ Der grosse Schweiger”? And have the 
advantages to be derived from reading military history ever been 
more crisply discussed and epitomized than in these brief para- 
graphs to be found amongst his remarks gn the solution of the 
58th problem? We commend them both to those “ practical 
men” who sneer at theoretical training and to those on whom 
“the pale cast of thought” has left a trace of pedantry, though 
we doubt if Moltke would have been altogether satisfied with 
the translation :— 

‘Strategy is the application of common sense to the con- 
duct of war. The difficulty lies in its execution; for we are 
dependent on an infinite number of factors, like wind and 
weather, fogs, wrong reports, &c. If, therefore, 


science alone will never lead us to victory, we must, never- 


theless, not entirely di it. General von Willisen very 
truly says, “It is only a step from knowledge to doing; bud 
it is a still greater from not knowing to doing.” The best 
lessons for the future we draw from our own experience ; but, 
e ence of ot stu . 

which, another of farthoring is the 
working out of such supposed warlike situations as our 
problems present.’ 

With this extract we are glad to conclude our notice of a pro- 
fessional book which we feel certain will not be read in vain by 
those who aspire to become generals. To younger men it must 
necessarily be full of instruction, and even for those who have 
mastered its principles years ago there will be much which will 
give occasion for thought and opportunity for putting theory into 
practice. All will be improved by it, if only by the evidence it 
once more supplies that genius consists in taking infinite pains, 
and that industry and patience were probably as much at the 
root of Moltke’s successes as any heaven-born talent with which 
he may have been endowed. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


i er Columbus—His Own Book of Privileges, 1502. Ph 
Facsimile of the Manuscript in the Archives of the Foreign Office in 
Paris, now for the first time published, with expanded Text Transla- 
tion into English, and an Historical Introduction. The Translitera- 
tion and Translation by George F. Barwick, B.A., of the British 
Museum. The Introduction by Henry Harrisse. The whole com- 
iled and edited, with ‘ace, by Benjamin Franklin Stevens. 

don : B. F. Stevens. 
ae very stately folio is to be heartily recommended to all 
who combine a love of books about the early history of 
America with the command of money. Its merit does not lie in the 
novelty of its contents, for the Privilegios of Columbus are well 
known and in print already, but in its beauty and its complete- 
ness, The text of the “privileges” is reproduced in facsimile, 
with an English translation in black letter on the opposite page. 
A Spanish version, in which the numerous abbreviations of the 
original manuscripts are carefully extended, is printed by the 
side and at the foot of the English, after the fashion of the 
notes in an edition ad usum Delphini. Mr. Henry Harrisse, 
who knows whatever there is to know about Columbus, and 
to whom the rest of the world is indebted for discovering some- 
what and proving the falsity of much asserted concerning 
him, contributes an historical introduction. Mr. Harrisse tells 
with his usual precision of statement how Columbus, when about 
to sail on his fourth voyage, foreseeing that the claims of his 
heirs would probably be disputed, caused certified copies to be 
made of his Privilegios, or the general documentary evidences of 
his rights, and forwarded two of them to his friend Nicolo Oderigo, 
of Genoa, by whose descendants they were handed over to the 
State. One of these copies found its way to Paris in some time 
and manner not known for certain, but no doubt by the simple 
method of robbery at the time when the archives of France were 
in the full swing of activity as the receivers of Napoleon’s stolen 
goods. One copy was not restored, for some unexplained reason, 
and was discovered when the archives of the Foreign Office were 
thrown open by the orders of M. de Freycinet. It is in beautiful 
condition, and is reproduced in this dignified form, with an 
ample critical apparatus, by the enterprise of Mr. B. F. Stevens, 
which we trust will meet with its deserved reward. Mr. Barwick 
has, we think, done his work of transliteration and translation 
very carefully. If he errs by chance, the facsimile of the manu- 
script is in front by which all who can read its tortuous flourishes 
and its abbreviations can check him at will. The value of the 
volume is not wholly bibliographical ; for, no doubt, students 
possessed by the honourable passion for consulting the original 
will be glad to know that they need not go to Paris. Still, it is 
not a student’s book, but a book-collector's, and is, indeed, both 
too ponderous, in its heavy oak binding by Zwhnsdorf, to be used 
with convenience, and too handsome to be conscientiously handled 
with freedom, The excellence of the printing, on the gentlemanly 
rough paper which is so agreeable to the eye in comparison with 
the abominable shiny stuff so often inflicted on us, is a credit to 
the Chiswick Press. 


HALE WHITE’S SPINOZA. 


Ethics : demonstrated in Geometrical Order, &c. Translated from the Latin 
of Benedict de Spinoza by W. Hale White; translation revised by 
Amelia Hutchinson Stirling, M.A. (Edin.) Second edition, revised 
and corrected, with new Preface. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 

T is Mr. Hale White’s and his coadjutor’s own fault or rather 

merit that there is no occasion to multiply words about this 
revised issue of his version of Spinoza’s Ethics. When a trans- 
lator is careful and exact, has mastered the matter as well as the 
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language of his original, and puts into his preface just so much 
information as the reader may reasonably want to have at hand 
in the same volume, with discreet avoidance of displaying his 
own learning or theories, there is really nothing for a critic to do 
but to certify the fact with brief and cordial thanks, There is 
only one English translation, the late Mr. Elwes’s, that can 
seriously compete with this. Comparison of a certain number of 
passages leads to the judgment that, while both versions may 
safely be trusted for all material purposes, Mr. Hale White's has 
the advantag2, on the whole, in ease and elegance of diction; not 
a great advantage, but an appreciable one. 

We have noted only one or two small points in the preface as 
open to animadversion. Mr. Hale White thinks Spinoza was 
doing an unusual thing in showing his MS. to a select number of 
friends some time before he published it. On the contrary, 
this practice was not at all uncommon down to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Then we find it assumed that Spinoza 
might well have written in Dutch. But the supposition is ex- 
cluded by the passages in his own Dutch letters which show 
that the language was a foreign one to him, and that he wrote 
it with difficulty and only when his correspondents could not 
read Latin. On the troublesome question how far the 7ractatus 
Theologico-politicus is consistent with the Ethics Mr. Hale White 
is prudent and judicious, and no one who knows the difficulties 
will censure him for not being more positive. 

Mr. Hale White's new edition may be thought to have fallen 
on evil times. The celebration of Spinoza which began in 1877 
and was completed by the unveiling of his statue at the Hague 
in 1880 coincided with a general revival of interest in philosophy 
and in the speculative problems of theology and morals. Now 
the wave has subsided for the present. Philosophical studies 
have diverged into minute historical criticism on the one hand 
and minute experimental psychology on the other, and the specu- 
lative faculties of clever young men are engrossed with schemes 
of political and social reconstruction, or philosophical-historical 
reflections upon social evolution, which may perhaps turn out in 
the next century to have borne more practical fruit than meta- 
physics, and perhaps may not. Be that as it may, pure philosophy 
will sooner or later have her turn again, and whenever that time 
comes an increasing number of English-speaking students of 
Spinoza will be thankful for the excellent aid put at their dis- 
posal by Mr. Hale White and Miss Hutchinson Stirling. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY. 


Fishers of Men. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury, in his Third 
— by Edward White, Archbishop. London : Macmillan 


The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments. By the Rev. AH. 
Sayce. London: S.P.C.K. 1894. 


The Epistles of St. Peter. By J. Rawson Lumby, D.D. (Expositor’ 
Bible.) London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


The Spiritual World. By Alfred Cave, D.D., Princi of Hackney 
College. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1894. eal 


7 Visitation Charge of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
published under the title of Fishers of Men, reaches far 
beyond the needs of the diocese to which it was primarily 
addressed, and presents the reader with a masterly survey of the 
Church life cf the moment. It falls into three divisions, in which 
the Archbishop speaks as statesman, scholar, and priest. The 
first embraces the political questions of Patronage, Parish Councils, 
and Education ; the second the intellectual problems of Socialism, 
Criticism, and Prayer; the third the nature, sources, and per- 
manence of the spiritual power of the Church. The most in- 
teresting section—to all but country clergymen and school- 
managers—will probably be the second. The Archbishop writes 
with the caution and gravity that befit his high position ; but his 
words are the more weighty because few. He admonishes the 
clergy to watch and observe the social movement, to promote fair- 
ness, principle, and mutual understanding, but “not to inter- 
meddle in disputes which require detail and technicality of 
knowledge.” It is remarkable that, almost immediately after this, 
he finds it needful to utter a solemn warning against a growing 
tendency to what used to be called Quietism or Silent Prayer, 
showing itself in a dislike for intercession or definite petitions, 
and a preference “ for what may be figuratively called an attitude 
of prayer.” It is remarkable because Socialism and Quietism are 
both well-known fruits of mysticism. 

The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments is a 
title in which the reader sniffs the scent of battle, and the 
contents of Mr, Sayce’s book will not wholly disappoint his ex- 
pectations. At the same time the duel is not a outrance. There 
is coffee for two at the end of it. Mr. Sayce evidently hates the 


phrase Higher Criticism, and in this he is quite right. Criticism 
without an adjective would meet the case, and we could decide 
for ourselves whether it was higher or lower. Much of it is 
very low indeed. The point of the book is that Old Testament 
critics—“the Popes”—who can they be?—have been shutting 
their eyes in ostrich fashion to hard facts of archeology, and, 
what is still worse, delivering positive judgments on points 
about which neither they nor anybody else knew anything at 
all. “A good deal of the historical criticism which has been 
passed on the Old Testament is criticism which seems to imagine 
that the compiler of the Book of Judges or the Book of Kings 
was a German scholar, surrounded by the volumes of his 
library, and writing in awe of the reviewers. What may be 
called historical hairsplitting has been the bane of scientific 
criticism. . . . Even more frequent and more fatal has been the 
habit of arguing from the ignorance of the critic himself. Time 
after time statements have been assumed to be untrue because 
we cannot bring forward other evidence in support of the facts 
which they record. The critic has made his own ignorance the 
measure of the credibility of an ancient document.” This is 
very much what the simpler brother has suspected all along. 
Mr. Sayce is himself a critic and knows quite well where to stop. 
He admits, for instance, the composite character of the Book of 
Genesis, but maintains with abundance of illustration that the 
materials are largely contemporaneous with the facts recorded, 
and not only this, but that they may have been employed by 
Hebrew writers at a very early age indeed. For we now know 
that Babylonian influence was predominant in Palestine long 
before the Exodus. Yet further, Mr. Sayce shows that 
Babylonian documents underlie alike the so-called Elohistic and 
Jehovistic narratives. From all this follow two very important 
consequences. The first is that, though the Book of Genesis in 
its present form is a compilation, its contents throughout rest 
upon a serious historical foundation. The second is that the 
lines upon which criticism has so far been proceeding are 
misleading. “The literary analysis which has given us a Jehovist 
and an Elohist and a priestly Codex must be supplemented 
or replaced by an analysis of the Book of Genesis into 
Babylonian, Canaanite, and other similar elements ”—in fact, by a 
historical analysis. Here, then, we have a very pretty fight im- 
pending between the subjective and the objective schools of 
criticism. The issue may be waited for in patience, but it is 
likely to bring with it a serious modification of the sweep- 
ing theories that have of late been advanced with so much 
confidence. 

A sound and finely practical commentary on The Epistles of 
St. Peter, by Dr. Lumby, the Cambridge Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor, will be welcome to all who appreciate good work. It 
will be found profitable by all classes of readers, and is specially 
to be commended to young clergymen. What Dr. Lumby has to 
say about the pattern shepherd, the good parson, is full of 
wisdom. Dr. Lumby defends the authenticity of the Second 
Epistle, and shows gcod grounds for his opinion. 

One of the most learned and instructive theologians of the day 
is Dr. Cave, whose new book The Spiritual World deserves the 
attention of all who are accustomed to reflect on the ground of 
their belief. In this collection of essays the author treats of the 
philosophy of religion from the point of view of the doctrine of 
Common Sense. The first paper, on the relation of theories of 
perception to systems of theology, abstruse as the subject may 
seem, is one of great and immediate value. Here Dr. Cave gives 
by far the best account we have seen of what is known in Ger- 
many as Ritschlianismus, undogmatic Lutheranism, Protestantism 
without metaphysics. It claims to mediate between orthodoxy 
and Agnosticism, and it aims at effecting this object by insisting 
on the validity of the Christian consciousness, while denying the 
possibility of any knowledge of God in Himself. Ritschl, on 
critical grounds, denied the Incarnation, while accepting in prac- 
tice all the corollaries of that doctrine, but refused to attach any 
objective value to the death of Our Lord. Dr. Cave’s book 
makes it increasingly evident that the real point at issue is not 
the Incarnation, but the Atonement. This has, in fact, always 
been the issue from the days of Celsus downwards. But if this 
is so, much of the Anglican theology of the day is not hitting 
the mark. 

Three books on our list which may be placed together treat of the 
question whether democracy is to he a new form of tyranny—the 
government of the poor in the interests of the poor, as Aristotle 
defined it—or not. 

In Religion in History and in the Life of To-day (Hodder & 
Stoughton), Dr. Fairbairn begins with the melancholy confession 
that we have called out our last reserve. “It is the people that 
now rule, and unless God live in and rule through the people, 
the end of all our struggles, the goal of all our boasted progress, 
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will be chaos, and chaos is death.” “The sovereign people, then, 
ought not to be sovereignless ; but their only possible sovereign 
is the God who is lord of the conscience.” The rule of God 
operates through religion, which is the realization of the Divine 

in human society, and the author enforces this position 
by a review of the Old and New Testaments in their bearing on 
the life of the State. The burning questions of the day are only 
briefly and lightly touched towards the end of the book, but Dr. 
Fairbairn does not seem to contemplate any sweeping reconstruc- 
tion of the social order. His opinion seems to be that the present 
order would work not ill if it were animated by a truly religious 
spirit, and that without that truly religious spirit change is likely 
to take a wrong direction. “ It is not,” he says, “ the theoretical 
unbelief of to-day that troubles me; it is its practical ungodli- 
ness.” “Men have been too anxious to limit religion, to keep 
it, as they think, to its own province and work, forgetting that 
the province of religion is the whole man and the whole life of 
all men.” The main defect of his able book is that he shirks the 
question of equality, gives liberty its vulgar negative sense, and 
is therefore unable to attach any fruitful meaning to fraternity. 
And how is religion to exert any effective control unless the 
society which it regulates is religiously one ? 

Dean Hole, like Dr. Fairbairn, publishes his volume—Addresses 
to Working Men (Edwin Arnold)—in response to the sweet im- 
portunity of friends, and, greatly as he differs from him in style 
and method, appears to hold substantially the same view. The 
Dean’s Addresses are practical, humorous, and a little horsey ; 
one is “On the Gentleman in the Loose Box.” What he thinks 
the working-man requires is less beer, less gambling, more Bible 
reading, and some inkling of the truth that manners, culture, and 
wealth do not necessarily sink their possessor. 

Both consider that we want more religion, more light, greater 
simplicity, and much more purity of life; and both would agree 
that all classes alike need to be brought more closely under the 
yoke of the Gospel. The view of the Bishop of Durham in The 
Incarnation and the Common Life (London: Macmillan & Co.) is 
essentially different. He appears to regard Socialism, in one 
form or another, as the inevitable goal of modern progress; that 
is to say, he considers political movements or agitations as in 
themselves religious phenomena not to be questioned or bridled, 
but to be fostered and helped on. We extract one significant 
sentence :—“ Wage-labour, though it appears to be an inevitable 
step in the evolution of society, is as little fitted to represent 
finally or adequately the connexion of man with man in the pro- 
duction of wealth as at earlier times slavery or serfdom.” This is 
the New Mysticism in its political aspect, and if Dean Hole and 
Dr. Fairbairn are right in thinking that our social life has 
hitherto been very largely irreligious, it is surely rather a prema- 
ture and dangerous attitude to adopt. To use old-fashioned lan- 
guage, how can we be certain whether any particular movement 
of the secular life is a providence or a judgment? But the 
reader must not run away with the idea that the esteemed 
Bishop’s volume is a pamphlet on “ wage-labour.” There is 
much to be read in these pages on ideals, on the religious signifi- 
cance of co-operation, and generally on the social obligations of 
the Christian life, which ought to make e deep impression on all 
thoughtful minds. It is true that “we need, and we all sadly 
know that we need, the fresh conviction of a Spiritual Presence 
in our troubled world, and spiritual fellowship with the unseen 
realized through the fulness of our humanity.” 

The Psalter of 1539, edited by Professor Earle, of Oxford 
(London: John Murray), is necessarily an interesting book; but 
it is not nearly as interesting as that accomplished scholar could 
have made it. The reason is that, instead of contenting himself 
with the rich field properly belonging to the Anglo-Saxon Chair, 
he has endeavoured to give the reader a survey of all the results 
of the so-called higher criticism, and to meet the needs of edifica- 
tion as well. Thus Professor Earle is crowded into a corner, and 
cannot find space to tell us what no man could have told us 
better. He points out that “the literary excellence of the 
English Bible was no sudden product.” Coverdale’s Psalter grew 
out of the numerous vernacular translations of the Psalms that 
had been made from the tenth century downwards. But this 
point is not developed as in a book of this character it should 
have been. The English diction is touched upon with skill and 
taste, but only in a casual and fragmentary way, as if the Pro- 
fessor had suddenly felt that he might be boring his readers. 
Even the relation of Coverdale’s Version of the Psalter to that of 
1539, or of this to the present Prayer-Book Psalter, is not given 
with clearness. The book abounds in valuable notes, remarks, 

Suggestions. It is the book of a scholar, yet it will hardly satisfy 
the expectations of those who wanted a thorough discussion 
of the Psalter from the point of view of an accomplished student of 


the English language. 


Dr. Scott’s Baird Lectures for 1892-3 treat of Sacrifice; its 
Prophecy and Fulfilment (Edinburgh: David Douglas). The 
book takes a broad historical view of the subject, tracing the 
institution of sacrifice through all its manifestations in animism, 
in polytheism, and the Hebrew Scriptures, and ending with the 
Crucifixion as the crown and explanation of all. It is full of 
knowledge and wise reflection easily and clearly expressed. Dr. 
Scott brings out, though not so emphatically as he might have 
done, the leading fact that the punishment of sin is not pain 
but hardness, and that therefore its anguish must, in the first 
instance, be endured by another. 

Our list of sermons ‘includes §; Sacerdotum ; or, the 
Divine Model of the Priestly Life, by the Rev. Canon Newbolt, of 
St. Paul’s (Longmans, Green, & Co.); a second edition of the ex- 
cellent Village Sermons, preached at Whatley, by Dean Church 
(Macmillan & Co.); A Year's Sermons, by the Rev. R. W. Hiley, 
D.D. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); Consider Your Ways, by the Rev. 
G. Litting (Skeffington & Son); The Comfortable Season of 
Lent, by the Rev. T. P. Davies (Skeflington & Son); Divine 
Humanity, by the Rev. H. C. Atwool (Wells Gardner, Darton, & 
Co.); Christ and Modern Life, by the Rev. H. B. Otley (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, & Co.); The of Christ, by the Rev. 
J. H. Fry (Skeffington & Son); Thoughts for the Times, by the 
Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 2 vols. (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.) 
With these may be classed The Office and Work of a Priest, a 
series of papers on Pastoralia, by the Rev. C. J. Littleton 
(Skeffington & Son). 

Two books on our list, both by men of mark, may be placed 

side by side for the sake of that deepest of all problems which 
they answer in wholly divergent ways. They are Mr. H. C. G. 
Moule’s Epistle to the Romans (Hodder & Stoughton), and Canon 
Scott Holland’s God's City (Longmans, Green, & Co.) Mr. 
Moule represents the old Evangelicalism with all its devotional 
fervour and none of its bitterness. “Faith is Trust. It is not a 
faculty for mystical intuitions.” “Christ is all. Faith is man’s 
acceptance of Him as such.” It is absolute self-surrender to the 
Saviour in Heaven, and admits of no degrees. It carries with it 
justification, and this also admits of no degrees, “The harlot, 
the liar, the murderer, are short of it; but so are you. Perhaps 
they stand at the bottom of a mine, and you on the crest of an 
alp; but you are as little able to teach the stars as they.” Faith 
produces spiritual unity; but it is not of man, and its fruit is 
liberty. Here we have the old absolutism; salvation bears no 
relation to discipline or the facts of life, and issues naturally in 
disruption. On the other hand, Canon Scott Holland says :— 
“ What we as Churchmen must in the final result mean is, that 
to believe at all in Jesus is to have by that very same act be- 
lieved in the Church. We mean that the two are inseparable 
by their normal nature ; and the one position to which we give a 
resolute and radicai denial is that a Christian first completes his 
personal adherence to Jesus Christ as the Saviour, and then looks 
about him to consider, in the second place, whether it will be 
well and wise for him to join a body of believers.” This positive 
statement, again, is not in accordance with the facts of life. 
Cardinal Newman spent years in deciding which body of believers 
he should join. The opposition between the two preachers as it 
stands is irreconcilable, but each has something to teach the 
other. Mr. Moule’s lesson is that the business of the Church is 
to make men religious, and that as a Church she can do nothing 
for those who do not accept her doctrines or live her life. On 
the other hand, Mr. Moule tells us of the sacrifices which the 
Protestants under Louis XV. were willing to make in the cause of 
civil unity. It may be added that, if people had been ready to 
practise anything like the same self-denial for the Church as for 
the nation, we should not now be where we are. 

Books by well-known authors that call for notice are a new 
edition of Archdeacon Farrar’s Life of Christ (Cassell & Co., 
Lim.) ; Notes on the Proverbs, the third and final volume of the 
work in which Dr. Malan has heaped together the proverbial 
philosophy of all countries and ages to illustrate the wisdom of 
Solomon (Williams & Norgate) ; two new volumes of Dr. Geikie’s 
learned, graphic, and well-written series, Landmarks of Old 
Testament History (Samuel to Malachi), and The Gospels (Nisbet 
& Co.); and The Apostolic Age, a well-executed translation by 
James Millar, B.D., of Weizsiicker’s well-known work; this is 
the first volume of two (Williams & Norgate). 

We have received also a volume of Essays by Mr. Huxley, 
Science and Hebrew Tradition (Macmillan & Co.); 4 Handbook 
to the Psalms, by the Rev. E. M. Holmes (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
& Oo.); The Life of Christ, by the Rev. A. E. Hillard (Rivington, 
Percival, & Co.); Christe Eleison, a little book of Lenten medita- 
tions, by L. C. Skey (Skeflington & Son); The Theology of the 


New Testament, by W. F. Adeney (Hodder & Stoughton); The 
Church Catechism Explained, by the Rev. A. W. Robinson 
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<Cambridge : at the University Press); Why are We Churchmen ? 
by the Rev. A. L. Oldham (Rivington, Percival, & Co.) ; The 
Story of the New Gospel of Interpretation, by E. Maitland 
{Lamley & Co.); The Intellectual Virtues, by James Bonar 
(Macmillan & Co.) ; Christ in the World , the Donnellan Lectures 
for 1892-3, by the Rev. W. M. Foley (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, 
& Co., Lim.); Religion, by G. de Molinari, translated from the 
French by W. K. Firminger (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), and 
The Gospel according to Peter, by the author of Supernatural 
Religion (Longmans, Green, & Co.). 


PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 


Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present Time. 
London : Grevel & Co. 


a is a collection of 116 biographies, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and taking us through some two hundred 
years of pianoforte playing—from Frangois Couperin (1668-1733) 
to our own Eugene d’Albert (+. 1864). The original is in the 
German tongue, and the translation now before us has been 
probably perpetrated by the author; it is not very good and 
it is not very bad; at least, there is nothing in it to make 
‘one impatient, and at times the reviewer's heart is even 
gladdened with mild merriment as he meets something of pecu- 
liarly German make. For instance (p. 11):—‘“ His death .... 
was a real loss to musiced interests in London”; or “ Hans von 
Biilow stands on an equality with the most eminent men of his 
time”; and further :—“ Almost unparalleled in its consistency, 
self-denial and nobility in its furtherance of Wagner's music, 
and he is always full of eager generosity to forward into notice 
the works of important composers whose productions,” &c. The 
book, by-the-bye, is printed in Germany also. If it cannot be said 
that there is great intrinsic value in the work, one may readily 
admit its usefulness as a reference book, in the first instance. 
The data are given correctly, the information is skilfully con- 
densed, and the portraits accompanying the biographies are not 
only very good, but have the merit of being an innovation in 
books of the kind. Whatever there is of critical element in 
these 116 short notices deserves little consideration, and the 
subjoined is a fair sample of the thing throughout :— 


‘All critics of the present day agree in putting Teresa 
Carenno at the head of modern pianists. Her playing is un- 
equalled, her technical knowledge is perfect, and she capti- 
vates even those who make it a rule to admire nothing. In 
fact, her whole performance is great and phenomenal, At 
the same time, her gene admirers admit that it is not all 
perfection; although her playing is impassioned and full of 
power, yet it lacks tenderness, and her touch is often hard.’ 


By A. Ehriich. 


The author pleads various difficulties in extenuation of the in- 
completeness of his book; among others, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing sound information about and portraits of living virtuosi. This 
may be so; but, for all that, we cannot help being astonished at 
several important omissions where there could not have been the 
least difficulty of obtaining “artistic information,” much less 
portraits. And we find also several “celebrated pianists” whose 
names are entirely unfamiliar to us, and who, as per author’s in- 
formation, seem all but destined to a douce obscurité. Amongst 
the omissions we notice Albanesi, Albeniz, and Andreoli—surely 
as worthy of figuring in Mr. Ehrlich’s catalogue as Anton 
Door, Robert Freund, Erika Lie, Carl Heymann, or Willi 
Thern, though we are assured that, in the case of this last 
“celebrity,” the genius of the father has descended to his children. 
How very nice for the Frau Mamma! Again, if Ketten and 
Henri Herz are duly biographed, why not our Sydney Smith and 
Ascher? And why not Lefébure-Wély? Quite unaccountable 
is the omission of Klindwort, Moszkowski, Mme. Roger Mielos, 
‘and Mile. Chaminade; then there are also Hoffmann and Otto 
Hegner, who certainly ought to have been mentioned; and last, 
not least, Fred Lamont, a Scottish pianist, very well known in 
Germany, and certainly one of the most remarkable artists of 
the day. Surely in all these cases “ artistic information” was 
within reach? Par contre we find Carl Mikuli, Isidor Seins, Karl 
Heinrich Barth, Heinrich Ehrlich, and a dozen others, who, 
though excellent teachers, have hardly the necessary qualifica- 
tions for appearing in Mr. Ehrlich’s pianistic Walhalla. The 
last named especially so, as his only claim to rank in the art 
world is his post of musical critic in an important Berlin con- 
Aemporary ; and then, even, he is best known by Biilow’s distich— 
“ Professor Ehrlich ist nicht gefihrlich.” 

To sum up, Celebrated Pianists is an unpretentious dictionary 
of pianists, capable of improvements and additions, but interest- 
dng, useful, and worthy of a place among good reference books. 


BOOKS ON SHAKSPEARE AND OTHERS. 


Shakspeare Studies ; and other Essays, By T. Spencer Baynes. London: 
Longmaus & Co. 
Sir Francis Bacon's Cipher Story. Discovered and deciphered by O. Ws 


Owen, M.D. London: Gay & Bird. 
The Muses’ Library—William Browne. Ydited by Gordon Goodwin. 


With an Introduction by A. H. Bullen. 2 vols. London: Lawrence 
& Bullen. 

Elizabethan Library—The Poet of Poets; Spenser's Love Verse—Green 
Pastures: Extracts from Robert Greene. Edited by A. B. Grosart, 
London: Elliot Stock. 

The Trial of Sir John Falstaff. By A. M. F. Randolph. New York and 
London: Putnam's Sons. 

Prose of Milton, Edited by R. Garnett. LL.D. London: Walter Scott. 

Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by John Bradshaw. 2 vols. 
Londun: Allen. 

The Whitehall Shakspeare. Vol. 111. Westminster: Corstable. 

The Temple Shakspeare—The Tempest, §c. London : Dent. 

The ered School Shakspeare—A Midsummer Night’s Dream, &c. London : 

ackie, 

The Warwick Shakspeare—Hamlet. London : Blackie. 


it was quite right that the late Professor Spencer Baynes’s 
Shakspearian Essays should be published in a volume, 
though we do not entirely see the propriety, or the necessity, of 
make-weighting them by a paper on English Dictionaries which 
might have found better companions in another volume of 
“Remains,” for which there must be plenty of materials. An 
agreeable prefatory memoir—to which the best compliment we 
can pay is to say that it might with advantage have been three 
or four times as long, and so have taken the place of the 
Dictionary article—comes from the pen of Professor Lewis 
Campbell. It introduces the article which, under his own editor- 
ship, Professor Baynes contributed to the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, the remarkable papers on “ What 
Shakspeare Learnt at School,” contributed to Fraser fifteen years 
ago; and two much earlier articles on different editions of 
Shakspeare, which deal chiefly with certain special points of 
Shakspearian criticism. Of these, though all were quite worth 
putting on record in an easily accessible furm, we think the 
second by far the best. It is a real addition—or, rather, a neces- 
sary complement—to the essays of Farmer and Maginn; and, 
with these, forms a pretty complete conspectus of the special sub- 
ject, informed by a very great deal of special study. The reviews 
deserve an honourable place, if no more, on the shelves (they 
must be pretty roomy ones) devoted to Shakspearian apparatus 
criticus, For the Encyclopedia article we confess that we cared, 
and care, less. Professor Campbell says that his old friend and 
colleague edited himself severely; we should have said that he 
might have edited himself much more with advantage. No doubt 
the tradition of the Encyclopedia admits of exoteric discourses of 
considerable length under important heads. But, considering the 
little that we really know of Shakspeare, it might be thought that 
less than 150 fair-sized pages might have contained it, or that 
more of these pages might have been devoted to criticism of the 
works, instead of to such remarks as that “the poet’s uncle 
Henry was often in the courts for debt,” with several pages on 
the possible commercial qualities of the poet’s father. However, 
if Professor Baynes sinned here (and we think he did), he sinned 
in company with most of his contemporaries, and he was both too 
amiable a person and too undoubted a scholar to be treated 
harshly for it. , 

We promised ourselves (and were even promised by a deceiving 
person who had looked into it) some amusement from Dr. Owen’s 
new attempt to decipher Shakspeare, also Greene, also Spenser, 
also Marlowe, also Burton, and so forth, as the cryptographic 
work of Bacon. We were grossly disappointed. The thing is 
mere drivel. Mr. Donnelly is gospel and good fun both to it. 
In the author's preliminary discussion with Bacon, he observes :— 
“T may not conceal from you that I shall appear for a time to 
be a fool.” Good Dr. Owen, why that limitation ? 

It cannot be said that, in reprinting in the comely series of 
the “ Muses’ Library ” the poems of William Browne of Tavistock, 
his present editors have fallen into the error of some recent re- 
producers of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century work—the error 
of extravagant praise. Indeed, we ourselves think that Mr. 
Bullen has gone rather to the other extreme. If it be true that 
Browne did sometimes fall into “ sheer fatuity ” and “ far-fetched, 
outrageous conceits,” it must be remembered that hardly any 
poet of his time escaped the latter, and not very many the former, 
pitfall now and then. The mazy fluency of his verse, half- 
breathless, but never broken-winded, which caught and taught 
Keats, and which still charms all fit readers, might serve to 
excuse worse faults than any of his; and he could sometimes, 
as in the splendid “Siren’s Song” of The Inner Temple Masque, 
and not a few of his minor poems, rise to a very high level in- 
deed. He was not completely obtainable before, except in the 
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and now rather rare edition which Mr. W. C. Hazlitt pub- 
lished five and twenty years ago, and he thoroughly deserved his 
e in this present “ Muses’ Library.” Nor do we find much 
fault with his publisher and introducer for not blowing his 
trumpet louder. Many authors have lost readers by too great 
praises on the part of their gentlemen-ushers; few, we think, by 
over-modesty in commendation on the part of those officials. 
A good text prettily printed needs no editorial bush, and need 
fear no editorial apologies. 

At the same time, if Mr. Bullen has been a little unkind to 
Browne generally, he and Mr. Goodwin have made amends by 
assigning to him (not, of course, for the first time, but with no 
apparent hesitation) the magnificent epitaph on “Sidney's 
sister,’ which for a century anda half has formed one of the 
choicest flowers in Ben Jonson’s crown. With this assignment 
we can by no manner of means agree. It is quite true that there 
is no direct external evidence for giving it to Ben; but the 
external evidence for giving it to Browne is so weak as to be 
worthless. Aubrey, indeed, says it was his; but Aubrey was 
the loosest of gabblers. It occurs (with an intensely weak second 
stanza), assigned to Browne, in two mid-century MS, collections ; 
but everybody who has looked into the matter knows that these 
seventeenth-century MS, anthologies attribute authorship a tort 
and @ travers in the most reckless way. Nor can we admit that 
Browne, in saying that “ his weak and saddest verse” [the second 
stanza, we own, is very sad indeed] was thought worthy of Lady 
Pembroke’s “herse,’ must needs refer to these lines. In two 
books in which they appear, published in 1658 and in 1660, they 
are not assigned to Browne. Thus it will be seen that the ex- 
ternal evidence is of the weakest. On the other hand, internal 
evidence shouts rather than says, “Jonson, not Browne.” The 
latter has left us abundant epitaphs, and never a one with this 
textion of marble, or, rather, of bronze; while Ben had the touch 
at his fingers’ ends, and could impress it, though never, perhaps, 
quite so finely as this, whenever he choose. No! no! we think 
better of Browne than Mr. Bullen does, on the whole, but we 
should be very much surprised indeed to find, and we see no 
reason for thinking, that he ever wrote anything like this, 

Dr. Grosart has made a volume which could not be other than 
delightful for his “ Elizabethan Library” out of Spenser's Love 
Verse in the Minor Poems, and another from Greene. We 
rather grudge extracts from a poet who ought to be read all in 
all or not at all; and a carper might carp that “The Poet of 
Poets” is not quite the same as “ The Poets’ Poet,” and not quite 
80 appropriate to the greatest of Edmunds (no disrespect to the 
Saint or to Mr. Burke or to any one else), But we prefer simply 
to acknowledge a pretty little book, and to hope that it will lead 
many to a wider Paradise. The Greene volume was better 
worth doing, not because the matter is half as good, but because 
it is not a hundredth part as well known. 

Mr. Randolph is so good a man and so well affected to the 
divine Williams, and entertaineth such sound notions on Bake- 
spearism, and is altogether so agreeable, that we would say no 
harsh words of his Trial of Sir John Falstoff. If the construc- 
tive part of it—the history of the Shall-Owes of Virginia, and so 
forth—does not much arride us, that is doubtless our fault; and 
we assure Mr. Randolph that we never remember to have liked 
anything of the kind from Landor’s portentous failure down- 
wards. But some things in the book are good, and one of its 
quotations from “Jack” Campbell has given us a marvellous 
light. “If” said that pragmatical Lord Chancellor before 
Shaconism dawned, “Lord Eldon could be supposed to have 
written Henry IV.” &c. Why of course he did! It was one of 
“the chronicles of Eld”-on. And probably Lord Thurlow wrote 
4s You Like It, for, as all men know, he himself was “full of 
strange oaths.” 

In editing a selection of Milton's Prose for the “Scott Library,” 
Dr. Garnett has admitted with as much good sense as good nature 
that, both in selecting and in commenting, any editor must pretty 
well say what his forerunners have said, and take what his fore- 
Tunners have taken. His own selection appears to us to be quite 
right, and we only disagree with that part of his criticism which 
Tepeats what we were already familiar with, his good-naturedly 
uncritical view of Milton’s character. Not twenty Dr. Garnetts 
(though we should be very glad of their acquaintance) shall ever 
persuade us, in the teeth of the clearest evidence, that Milton was 
anything but a very ill-conditioned and bad-blooded person. But 
Dr. Garnett cannot be more convinced than we are that at his 
best he was a magnificent prose-writer. 

The reprint—for a reprint it must be, though there is no 
direct intimation of the fact—of the edition of Milton’s complete 
Poetical works, which the late Dr. Bradshaw compiled for 
students’ use in India, is very handy, by no means unhandsome, 
and as useful as any we know. We might point out a few slips 


—for instance, “ Lyones [se)” is not “Cornwall,” but a part of 
Cornwall, and “sun-proof” is not only used by Sylvester, but by 
Peele, an earlier writer than Sylvester, and one whom Milton 
studied much. But these are trifles, and the edition is good. 

In the way of new editions of Shakspeare we have a rather 
goodly number of entries to chronicle. First in all respects 
deserves to be ranked the very handsome small quarto, or 
imperial 16mo., of the Whitehall Shakspeare, which we were 
able to praise so highly at its first appearance. This volume 
contains Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, and 
Twelfth Night, and it would be difficult to find a more comely 
form in which to read three plays which certainly yield to 
nothing even of Shakspeare’s in charm, though others may excel 
them in majesty. To those who are regardless of shelf-room, 
wisely careless of elaborate annotation (though it must be re- 
membered that there is here a very good glossary), and fond of 
a volume which, if not exactly a pocket one, is perfectly portable 
and handy as well as admirably produced in every way, the 
Whitehall Shakspeare will appeal as hardly any other of the 
innumerable editions of the poet does. 

Mesers. Dent's Temple edition, on the other hand, is distinctly 
a pocket one, being issued in single playe and a small square 
size which is very pretty. It is put out in three shapes, one of 
which extends the square to an ordinary duodecimo, admitting 
of large paper, another in roan binding, and a third in small 
cloth. Each play has an introduction and notes very com- 
petently done by Mr. Gollancz, a frontispiece, and a glossary. 

We have never been much enamoured of any attempts to make 
Shakspeare milk for babes, either by bowdlerizing or other means ; 
but we have seen worse examples of such attempts than the 
Junior School Shakspeare. Our own receipt is “ Leave a com- 
plete Shakspeare in every boy’s and girl's way as early as they 
can read, and if they be‘ of his’ they will find it.” But that is 
not the way of the present day, which apparently prefers to point 
out in italics that “the naturalness of what Rosalind says and 
does is the proof that both body and mind were healthy” (how 
true, but also how tautological !), to give lists of “derivations” 
and “ doublets” (why not also of hose ?), and so forth. If such 
offences come they might, as we have already said, come much 
worse than in the guise of the Junior School Shakespeare. 

The same principle of suggesting everything and leaving tke 
youthful reader as little to himself as if he were in a Jesuit 
college is pushed further in the Warwick Shakspeare, intended as 
it is for older readers. Mr. E. K. Chambers, who edits Hamlet, is, 
though (we believe) a young, yet to our knowledge an able and 
learned student of Elizabethan literature. It is all the more pity 
that he should think it worth while to draw parallels for youth 
between Hamlet and the personages of ephemeral modern novels, 
and to suggest that the Prince of Denmark was a study from Sir 
Philip Sidney. This kind of thing is the very Abomination of 
Shakspearian orthodoxy, and a good Shakspearian should flee it 
as he flees Donnelly or Duncery themselves, 


LAYS OF ANCIENT INDIA. 


Lays of Ancient India: Selections from Indian Poetry rendered into 

English Verse. By Romesh Chunder Dutt, ©.1.E., Barrister-at-Law, 

of the Indian Civil Service ; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society 

and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; Author of “A History of 

Civilization in Ancient India,” &c. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co. 1894. 


—— celebrated Minutes of Macaulay giving English prefer- 

ence over Oriental literature, and the encouragement of this 
particular branch of study by the Governments of India and 
Bengal for nearly sixty years, have enabled the writer of these 
lays to enter the Bengal Civil Service, to fill the office of magis- 
trate in a large and jungly district, and to become a Companion 
of the Order of the Indian Empire. But all this has not made 
him a poet, nor even a writer of verse. Encouraged by a com- 
mendation somewhat lavishly given to his History of Civilization 
in Ancient India, published some three years ago, Mr. Dutt has 
recently conceived the idea of “placing before English readers a 
carefully prepared book of selections from the entire range of 
Indian poetry.” In this view he divides Sanskrit literature 
into five periods—the Vedic, the Epic, the Philosophical and 
Scientific, the Buddhistic, and the Puranic. His volume consists 
of translations of poetical and prose works illustrative of three or 
perhaps four of these epochs, and omitting, oddly enough, all mention 
of the voluminous epics of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
Now, considering that admirable translations of portions of 
Sanskrit works have been published by Dean Milman and by 
H. H. Wilson in the last generation, as well as by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Mr. Ralph Griffiths, and Mr. John Muir in our own 
time, a native gentleman might have hesitated before challenging 
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comparison with the splendid imagery of the “Song of the Cow- 
herd,” or the well-balanced and heroic couplets of the “ Cloud- 
Messenger.” Young Bengal is not very likely to err in the 
direction of suppression and self-restraint. Nor is it easy to dis- 
cover the grounds on which the author has thought himself 
competent to give English readers any idea of the simplicity of 
the Vedic hymns, the “ beauty of Buddhistic precepts,” or the “rich- 
ness and imagery ” of the later Sanskrit poets. The Vedic hymns, 
it is well known, are invocations to the Divine power manifested 
in the sky, the God of Day, fire, the sun, the storm gods, and other 
physical forces of a powerful and beneficial kind. The creed 
taught by the Vedas, says an expert, is practically that there is 
but one real Being in the universe; one great universal Spirit 
or Soul with which all apparently material substances are 
identified. And a development of the Vedas led, as the 
author truly remarks, to the mystical doctrine of the Upanishads. 
Of the Selections, fourteen are from the Vedas and eight 
from the Upanishads. Then come specimens of the edicts 
of Asoka, which had much better have been rendered in simple 
prose. And, lastly, a considerable space is reserved for the later 
and much more artificial literature termed Maha Kavyas, or 
Great Poems; the epithet indicating, not their length, but the 
importance of the subjects treated. This portion is taken from 
the Kiratarjuniya, which, we are told, is remarkable for “ flights 
of poetry, sonorous beauty of language, and incomparable vigour 
of expression.” Sir M. Monier-Williams (Indian Wisdom, p. 451) 
admits to some extent the imagery and the poetical feeling, but 
adds that the object of the author is to bring out the extra- 
ordinary ductility and flexibility of Sanskrit, to make each 
verse a separate puzzle, to twist language into verbal knots, 
to frame some whole lines by the mere repetition of words 
beginning with the same consonant, and some others by 
epithets capable of yielding different meanings and of applica- 
tion to two different nouns. But whether Mr. Dutt was justified 
in attempting to translate these works at all, or in employing 
for his purpose the ordinary ballad metre, it is quite certain that 
he ought to make his second and his fourth lines rhyme. We 
have taken the trouble to count the number of couplets in which 
there is no rhyme at all, and they amount to more than one hundred. 
“Given” and “heaven,” “God” and “ Broad,” might be excused 
under English precedent, and we could pardon another faulty rhyme 
ortwo. But “thought” and “ not,” “remain ” and “ sin,” “ prayer” 
and “ fire,” “sun” and “dawn,” “all” and “ soul,” “ Brahman” 
and “shine,” “abhor” and “ breathe,” “laws” and “ ways,” 
“ green” and “skin,” “fell” and “isle,” “righteousness” and 
“base,” “done” and “ began,” “ folly” and “unholy,” “eye” and 
“ sign,” “sight ” and “sweet,” “name” and “sun,” “ skies” and 
“peace,” &c., would, as Macaulay said long ago, move laughter 
in girls in a boarding school. We could, if necessary, quote 
sixty or seventy more of such poetical misjoinders. Monkbarns 
informed Lovel that he pretended to some poetical genius, only 
he was never able to write verses. And when Lovel replied that 
it was a pity that the Antiquary “should have failed in a qualifi- 
cation somewhat essential to the art,” Monkbarns rejoined, 
“ Essential ? not a whit; it is the mere mechanical department.” 
Possibly Mr. Dutt has read Walter Scott and is of this opinion. 
As a compensation for his failure in mechanism, he significantly 
makes “hum” rhyme to “drum.” We must not deprive the 
reader of the means of forming his own judgment on this 
poetical Baboo, and we subjoin three instances which are very 
fair samples of the whole structure. 
Here is an invocation to Indra in a Vedic hymn :— 
Have you, doubting, questioned me 
Where is Indra, who is he ; 
Mortals ! in your impious thought 
Have you whispered he is not ? 
Dread the great punisher and his vengeance dire, 
For Indra smites the impious in his ire ! 
A golden rule from the Dhammapada, or moral and religious 
precepts of the Buddhist, is neither poetry nor prose :— 
As you dread all pain and suffering, 
Love your life, and death abhor, 
So doth every living creature, 
Harm not things that live and breathe. 
The great King Asoka then sends a message to foreign nations. If 
the author had ever at all lisped in numbers, he would have felt 
the utter impossibility of marrying the following names to any 
English metre whatever :— 
To our friends the Bactrian Greeks, 
And to the bold Kambojas, 
To Nabhakas and Nabhapantis, 
And to the sturdy Bhojas; 
To Petenikas in the South, 
And Anddhras in the Deccan : 
To far Pulindas tell the news ; 
Tell it to every man! 


Nor is the author aware that, in repeatedly using the word 
“tusker” to express an elephant, obviously for metrical con- 
venience, he is indenting on the vocabulary of the Indian 
sportsman. The “tusker” is only in his right place in the sport- 
ing adventures of Mr. Harris, the late Sir S. Baker, and the late 
Mr. W. C. Oswell. 


The plain truth in regard to Mr. Dutt is that, like many of his _ 


educated countrymen, in poetry as in politics he simply mimics 
the Anglo-Saxon. He cannot even spell his own name as one of 
his own caste would spell and write it—Ramesh Chandra Datta— 
but he has recourse to the traditional Anglo-Indian rendering of 
the Bengali letters. 

Apart from the obvious disqualifications of the author for his 
self-imposed task, it is very doubtful whether one uniform metre 
can suit all the varieties of classical Sanskrit. Scott's metre and 
the ballad might do for the battles of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. Asoka’s edicts are not suited to stanzas. And 


anything more incongruous than the complex metres of the’ 


Kiratarjuniya or the Sisupalabadha and the English ballad it 
would be difficult to find. We take a specimen from Indian 
Wisdom, which Sir M, Monier-Williams says truly beats a well- 
known Latin line “ Tu Tite, tute Tati,” &c. 

Na nonanunno nunnono nani nininana nanu. 


A very good Sanskrit scholar once characterized this sort of 
thing as the chattering of an ape. Let us hope that Mr. Datta, 
doubtless a hard-working and meritorious public servant in many 
respects, will henceforth devote himself to the Indian Penal 
Code, the amended Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure, and 
the Law of Evidence as consolidated by the late Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Don Candeloroe C;. DiG.Verga. Milano: Fratelli Treves. 
Rumori Mondani. Di Gaetano Negri. Milano: Editore Ulrico Hoepli. 


1894. 

Ricordi di Spagna e dell’ America Spagnuola. Di Paolo Mante 

Paolo Mantegazza. Note Biografiche di Carlo Reynaudi. Milano: 

Fratelli Treves. 

Le Condizioni presenti della Sicilia. Studii e Proposte di A. di San 
Giuliano. Milano: Fratelli Treves, Editori. 1894. 

La Russia Contemporanea. Nuovi etudii di Tomaso Carletti. Milano: 
Fratelli Treves. 

Viaggio Archeologico sulla Via Salaria nel Circondario di Cittaducale. 
Con appendice sulle antichita dei dintornie tavola topografica. Di 
Niccold Persichetti. Roma: Ermanno Loeschen & F. 

” ON CANDELORO’” is the first of a collection of eleven 

stories and an essay, in which, under the heading of Don 

Candeloro e Ci., Signor Verga—in a few incisive touches, with a 

humour which, if it sometimes begins in cynicism (as in “ Il 

Peccato di Donna Santa”), nearly always resolves itself in pathos 

—tells the story of many cabotins; from the ambitious descendant 

of several generations of Punch-and-Judy men (“ Don Candeloro” 

and “Le Marionette parlanti”) to the triumphant diva (“La 

Serata della Diva”) and the ex-triumphant dancer (“ I] Tramonto 

di Venere”); from the cunning peasant, with whom he deals 

tenderly (“Gli amanti” and “Papa Sisto”), to the cunning 

monk, whom he shows to be able to take care of himself 

(“ L’ Opera del divino Amore,” a purely and exquisitely comic inci- 

dent). The most remarkable of these fascinating tales are the two 

tragi-comic first ones, which concern themselves with the fortunes 
and ambitions of Don Candeloro, the belief in his own superiority 
which made of him for a short intoxicating time the cog du village, 
his filial ingratitude, his sordid marriage, and his final disillusion; 

“ Paggio Fernando,” with the inimitable “ Capo-Comico,” the 

domestic graces of his “ majestic” spouse, the crocodile tears of 

his accomplished daughter, the childish vanity of a budding Don 

Juan, and last, but not least, the journalist Barbetti, whose career 

would be well worth watching, were it but to meet him later im 

the height of his power in the capital at supper with the patito 

of the diva, ‘ Epopea Spicciola ” is a lurid glimpse—it lasts but 

a few seconds, but is burnt into the mind with indelible power— 

of the horrors of war—civil war on a small scale, or rather the 

onslaught of a drunken soldiery on a quiet Sicilian village. The 
concluding essay (“ Fra le Scene della Vita”), “ In the Wings of 

Life,” is a series of dissolving views, all either terrible or 

pathetic, the most terrible and pathetic of all being the vision of 

incendiarism. Every page in the book is worthy of the author 
of Don Gesualdo and Cavalleria Rusticana. 

A third volume, Rumori Mondani, has been added to those 
essays— Past and Present and Signs of the Times—which, during 
the past year, have been so widely read in Italy. The charm of 
these essays is, to a great extent, subjective—n'en deplaise 4 
Pascal and M. Brunetiére—yet they owe a great measure of their 
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success to the fact that they resume the latent thought, 
crystallize some of the emotions, and endow with form and aim 
some of the vague aspirations of a people still stirred by the 
breath of the great transition that united them. For none thrills 
in quicker response to every whisper of the Four Winds of the 
Spirit than this newcomer in the comity of nations, born of a 
race as apt to absorb the thought of the world as it has been to 
shape its destinies, and none is more ready to acclaim the voice 
that gives articulate expression to one or any phase of its in- 
tellectual development. There is, therefore, a certain coquetry 
in the author’s apology for the “intemperance” of his rapid pro- 
duction (vide preface). In writing the first two books he avers 
that “ he felt as if he were indulging in solitary monologue.” 

‘I imegined [continues Signor Negri] the existence of 
readers to justify the existence of the work. I was conscious 
of the vanity of my imaginings. Certes, like every author 
who resolves to print a book, I believed that I pnomey oy | 
to say that was worth listening to. But, at the same time, 
knew that the din of modern life is too loud to be dominated 
by a single voice. . . . To rise above the din in this modern 
world one should have the accompaniment ofa chorus. I had 
no chorus at my disposal, and was, therefore, prepared for 
the drowning of my weak voice in the continuous and uni- 
versal bellow. Hence my surprise in finding that my pre- 
monitions have not been altogether fulfilled. .. . Now the 
knowledge that there is some one who responds to what one 
has to say, that our words awaken sentiments and ideas in 
others, is an encouragement hardly to be resisted... . And 
I think (and this is the origin of this volume, and perhaps the 
consequence of my presumption) that I have something more 
to say, and haven’t yet quite exhausted my hoard of ideas. I 
have thought at length on some of the gravest problems of 
our time, and have been tempted to travel in the most op- 
posite regions of modern culture. . . .’ 


The distances traversed in this volume by the intellectual 
explorer may be gauged by essays on “The Phedo and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul,” wherein the author finds the “fundamental 
text of Christian metaphysics”; on “ Religious and Philosophic 
Thought in Italy”; on “The Two Currents in the Italian 
Awakening,” “The Messianic Idea in the Hebrew Decadence,” 
“The Concept of Religion in Paul Bourget and Pierre Loti,” 
“A Pathologic Love-affair,” and others on Garibaldi, Tenca, De 
Tocqueville, and Edmond Scherer. Taken in conjunction with 
the contents of the preceding volumes, they may prove as valu- 
able a tonic to a decadent generation as Dr. Max Nordau’s more 
drastic treatment, even if they leave to fashion some latitude in 
dress and furniture, to poetry some mysticism, to humanity some 
reverence and some religion; although, to quote Signor Negri’s 
quotation from Schiller, it may be 

. . - Keine von allen 
Die du mir nennst. 


“The Spaniard,” says Professor Paolo Mantegazza, in his 
brightly written Memories of Spain and Spanish America, “is 
mystical, eloquent, idle, frank, enamoured of his country, gallant, 
chivalrous, patient, and somewhat cruel. When he has cancelled 
bull-fighting from his enjoyments, we will cancel the last ad- 
jective, and see the Spaniard carry the fine elements of his noble 
and sympathetic nature to the common crucible, to which every 
Civilized people will contribute its own metal, thus forming the 
homogeneous alloy necessary to construct the European citizen.” 
Part I., “Spain,” contains an eloquent impeachment of bull- 
fighting, a synopsis of its history, interspersed with the author's 
personal impressions and experiences, and a psycho-physiological 
analysis of the three types that combine to form the nation, such 
&8 we are accustomed to expect from the pen of this genial ex- 
ponent of popular ecience. Yet the most attractive pages in the 
book are dedicated, not to science, but to the Cathedral of 
Cordova, once the Mosque of Abd-er-Rahmann—that “ forest of 
eight hundred columns,” wherein the writer “ breathed the mystic 
air of the supernatural,” which did not prevent his being still 
more poetically inspired by a face seen at a window after he had 
passed out of it :—“ A pale woman’s face, so typical of Arab-Latin 
Spain . . . that the glories of the Mosque, its pillars, and its 
Mihrab . . . paled before it ”—and to the Cordovan market-place, 
with its luscious wares, its auctions, its motley crowd, its humour, 
its brilliant colour, and its advertisements. In the midst of the 
market-place there was a rickety table where you could buy hot 
chestnuts. “Table, frying-pan, and chestnuts were not worth 
More than ten francs; but a great placard affixed to the booth 
was well worth a hundred.” It bore the following inscription :— 

Alto aqui Seiiores 

Castaias 4 perrilla el quarteron 
Y dos perras gordas la libra, 

Y tienen las tres B. B. B., 

Y alguno ha allegar tarde, 


The three B’s stand for buenas, bonitas, baratas, and prepare the 
reader for the statement that “some one will be too late to buy.” 
Part II. tells of the Professor's youth in Southern America, of 
the youth of some of its Republics, of life as it was thirty or 
more years ago in Brazil and Argentina, of people, cattle, pro- 
duce, jaleds, politics, love affairs, and other minor matters which 
the appreciative reader will prefer to find out for himself. 

Signor Carlo Reynaudi’s biography, Paolo Mantegazza, includes 
& more complete account of the great physiologist’s South 
American experiences, with a complete history of his work in 
science, literature, and politics. It is curious to note that, in a 
letter dated August 1854, from Brazil, Mantegazza predicted 
that “the country would in time become a Republic,” and that 
in 1840 at the age of ten he argued with Professor Ghiotti, in the 
presence of a whole class, that “qualities said to appert ain to the 
heart have their seat in the head.” It is interesting, having 
followed the vicissitudes of his life and incessant search after 
knowledge between the tropics and the North Pole, to meet with 
him at Berlin, whither he accompanied Baron Negri to represent 
Italy in the affairs of the Congo in 1884. He neither recognized 
the Berlin of thirty years ago in the splendid capital “ wherein 
beats the heart of the whole great German nation . . . . nor the 
shy, unknown youth, who had in 1854 passed through Germany 
in search of an ideal, in the much-decorated Mantegazza, 
professor, senator, improvised diplomatist who passed from féte 
to féte, from one enchantment to another, to the very feet of the 
throne.” At an official dinner, a lady delighted him by asking 
if he were any relation of the author of Physiologie der Liebe (the 
German version of one of his most popular works), and although 
he is the least egotistic of geniuses, he has been heard to say that 
when he wants to feel ecstasy he needs “ but to open a volume of 
his Estasi translated into German.” 

Le Condizioni presenti della Sicilia, by the Marchese di San 
Giuliano, member of the Italian Chamber and Under-Secretary 
of State in the Giolitti Cabinet, is divided into two parts. Part I., 
the twenty-five chapters of which are enriched with comparative 
tables of produce, manufacture, import, export, emigration, 
revenue, and depression of trade, describes the two agrarian zones 
of the island, its political and economic conditions, the causes of 
the recent disturbances, and all the grave evils of the hour. 
Part II. prescribes their remedies—emphasizing the necessity of 
financial sacrifices on the part of the Government—suggests pro- 
tectionary measures for small landholders, changes in the system 
of taxation, provision for labourers in mines, and new facilities 
for the sulphur industries, with many other proposals and sugges- 
tions, which cannot fail to interest those concerned directly or 
sympathetically in the crisis through which Italy is now passing. 

La Russia Contemporanea is the work of a young diplomatist 
who has made an exhaustive study of the Russian language, 
manners, and, above all, to quote the author's own expression, of 
the ideal currents which agitate the Russian people rather than 
the materialities of daily life. The chapters on Slavophilism, 
Panslavism, Tzarism, Orthodoxy, and Nihilism are readable, and 
calculated to supply a want in Italian literature, which has 
not until lately concerned itself seriously with things Russian, 
despite the popularity of Russian fiction in Italy. But the chief 
interest of the book awakens in chapter vii. (“ Un po di psicologia 
del popolo Russo”), and is steadily maintained in the following 
pages on Tolstoi, on the late but splendid development of Russian 
art—especially in architecture, music, and literature—and in the 
concluding speculations, the mission and future of the “ heritage 
of Peter the Great.” 

Want of space will prevent our giving other than cursory 
notice in this article to Signor Persichetti’s valuable contribution 
to archzological lore, Viaggio Archeologico sulla Via Salaria, — 
Some of the contents of this handsome volume have been already 
made public by the communications based thereon of the Minister 
of Public Instruction to the Academy of the Lincei. But many 
of its contents, and all its illustrations, now appear for the first 
time. We bope to review this work more adequately at some 
future time. 


MR. GIBBS’S BIMETALLIC PRIMER. 
A a Primer. By Herbert C. Gibbs. London: Effingham Wilson 


Qpronarss of the deeper problems in politics, the questions 
which involve knowledge rather than partisanship, reflection 
instead of enthusiasm, will welcome this little work of Mr. 
Herbert C. Gibbs. In common with most of the recognized 
authorities in political economy, Mr. Gibbs would be pleased to 
witness a rehabilitation and an extension of the system which 
broke up on the dissolution of the Latin Union; but he does 
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not write primarily to advocate bimetallism. His desire is to 
expound the great subject in relation to which bimetallism is a 
proposition. He expounds it very well. His acquaintance with 
the history of the subject is extensive and intricate, and he has a 
gift of exposition which will almost persuade even the casual 
reader to discredit the saying that all writings on the subject 
of currency tend to craziness. Within its limited scope the 
Primer is lucid and sufficient. Having sketched the history and 
the bearings of the question at large, it seeks to show, first, that 
under a bimetallic system the standard of value would be less 
unstable than it is at present, that the relative values of the 
silver and the gold standards would be approximately stable, 
which would mean approximate stability in prices and a less 
exasperating condition of the exchanges between gold-using 
countries and silver-using countries ; and, secondly, that, as all 
economists, from Mr. Gladstone downwards or upwards, have 
affirmed, it is absolutely necessary, if trade is to revive and 
to remain prosperous, that a stable equilibrium must be devised 
somehow. There are other propositions towards the same end. 
There are some arguments against the theory of bimetallism upon 
which Mr. Gibbs does not touch. His exclusions, however, are 
not unwise. By limiting his subject-matter, Mr. Gibbs has 
enabled himself to be informative within a chosen domain. 
That is what every primer ought to be. If the whole subject 
were overtaken by a series of monographs as sensible in scheme 
and as competent in execution as Mr. Gibbs’s essay, Parliament 
at least, if not the people, would be guided to some reasonably 
assured judgment as to whether anything can be done by legisla- 
tion to mitigate the commercial adversities which ultimately 
constitute the most serious question in politics. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


— du Second Empire. Par Pierre dela Gorce. Tomes1,2. Paris: 
on. 

L’armée a Vacadémie. Par C, de la Jonquitre. Paris: Perrin. 

La vie nationale—La politig Par C. Benoist. Paris: Chailley. 

La Kosuke. Par Armand Silvestre. Paris: Charpentier. 

Doris. Par Louis Gallet. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

Créveceur. Par Maurice Lefevre. Paris: Quantin. 

Au pays des cigales. Par Georges Beaume. Paris: Plon. 

Marcienne. Par Edouard Delpit. Paris: Caimann Lévy. 


DE LA GORCE thinks that the time has come when the 
¢ history of the Second Empire can be told with propriety 
and without fear or favour. We are not ourselves quite sure of 
it; and we think we could point out passages in his own book 
where he has been obliged to speak rather ungraciously of living 
persons, and where the necessity of speaking of them has evidently 
been felt by himself as a constraint. We acknowledge, however, 
with much pleasure, that there is no evidence in these volumes 
of partisanship one way or another, and that the author has 
evidently tried to be strictly fair. His history is of the kind 
which has found favour for the last half-century—that is to say, 
it attempts extreme minuteness ; two volumes, and more than 
nine hundred large and closely printed pages, being occupied with 
the history of about eight years and a half, from (but not includ- 
ing) the Coup d'état to (but not including) the Italian war. It 
has good references, but is not drowned in notes, and the narra- 
tive is intelligent and intelligible. 

Captain de la Jonquiére has set himself the task of giving an 
account of all the Immortals who have been connected with the 
army, and he has collected a surprising number. It is true that 
some of these “ gallant and learned members,” as Parliamentary 
language might call them, are not much known as soldiers. 
Thus the first entry, Philippe Habert, the quasi-famous author of 
the Temple de la Mort, was only in the commissariat, and Mira- 
baud, whose name was wickedly attached to the Systéme de la 
Nature, though he actually served as a private at Steinkirk, 
never rose from the ranks, and left the army very soon. Many 
people may have forgotten that Lamartine was for a short time a 
Lifeguardsman, and some that Chateaubriand saw several years’ 
service before the Revolution. But Georges de Scudéry, and Bussy- 
Rabutin, and the bevy of academic marshals in Louis XIV.'s 
days, with no less a person than Villars to lead them, and Saint- 
Lambert and Guibert, the adored of blue stockings, and Vigny, 
and not a few others, belong seriously and solidly to the army 
and the Academy both. The book is pleasantly done, without 
heaviness, and yet without the obvious and disagreeable air of 
eatchpenny bookmaking which a similar task would too probably 
have put on in English hands. 

From two different points of view a country which has “ offered 
itself,” as its own language would say, twelve Constitutions all 
complete and handsome in the space of eighty-four years, and has 


pulled the last (that of 1875) about not a little, either wants a 
series of political handbooks very much, or ought to regard it as 
completely superfluous, The projectors of La vie nationale, which 
M. Benoist leads off with a treatise on Politics proper, seem to 
incline to the former view. The book is solidly bound (it will 
last out several Constitutions at the above rate), extremely well 
printed, and clearly and intelligently written. It indulges in 
some well-informed generalities, to begin with, but principally 
givesa lucid account of French political institutions as they stand 
—or stood—at the time of writing. 

M. Armand Silvestre has ail his literary life been an unex- 
pected person; and, after the contrast of his “music and moon- 
light” Parnassian poetry with his extremely Rabelaisian prose 
tales, he might do pretty well anything. La Kosake, the first 
fruits of a journey to Russia, is, if anything, not quite so unex- 
pected as one might have been entitled to expect, but it is 
sufficiently different. The local colour is given with a relish, but 
without any of that fulsome flattery of the new ally which has 
been so disgusting in not a little recent French work; and the 
handling neither deliberately presupposes the young person nor 
deliberately ignores her. The heroine, a wicked little gipsy of 
the Ukraine, is attractive, though slightly conventional, and 
reminiscent of the heroines that Mérimée loved. Her ill-treated 
lover, the Pope’s son, Mikail, is a more original study of a peasant 
Des Grieux with less patience. The book is far out of the com- 
mon ; but does not show full aptitude for the style in its author 
as yet. M. Silvestre, however, is almost clever enough for any- 
thing, and he will probably improve here also. 

The tales in Doris are fair, if not precisely good. They are 
exotic, as well as domestic, and in the former class they aim ata 
kind of médrchen style which is not given to everybody to attain. 
And M. Gallet is too prone to those stock phrases which used to 
make Flaubert rage and roar. 

Créveceur is a more original book, not unworthy of the pretty 
get-up and illustrations with which the Ancienne Maison Quantia 
has endowed it. The first story, one turning on the local jea- 
lousies of the home of a certain famous breed of poultry towards 
its neighbours, is, perhaps, rather elaborately eccentric, but con- 
tains some very good things. The last, a Court legend of the 
Second Empire, is exceedingly good. Of the middle one, a sort 
of Voltairian legend, we do not think that M. Lefévre has quite 
got “the hang.” But his book is very clever and very agreeable 
to read. 

Very good, again, are the stories which M. Georges Beaume, 
whose books show steadily increasing ability and craftsmanship, 
has collected as illustrating the Pays des cigales. As is usual 
with him, not a few have a decided tendency to put the irony 
above the joys of life. But he has not allowed this to become a 
craze ; and he is as successful in rose-pink (for instance) “ Cadet,’ 
as in sepia (eg. “ L’ime perdue”). 

We fall off again with Marcienne, which M. Edouard Delpit 
has begun in a vein of snip-snap pleasantry, and has ended in one 
of violent melodrama—faults which get the better of the good gifts 
in him. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE fifth volume of the series of historical text-books, “ Periods 

of European History,” edited by Mr. Arthur Hassell, is 
concerned with Europe in the seventeenth century—Europe, 
1598-1715, by Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A. (Rivington, Percival, 
& Co.)—and represents a period sufficiently well defined to call 
for no elaborate exposition, as a period. Mr. Wakeman, indeed, 
indicates in brief terms “ the importance of the century” in his 
opening chapter—“ a century in which France takes the lead in 
European affairs, and enters on a course of embittered rivalry 
with Germany, in which England assumes a position of first 
importance in the affairs of Europe, in which the Emperor, 
ousted from all effective control over German politics, finds 
the true centre of his power on the Danube,” and so forth. 
In events the seventeenth century is as important as any cen- 
tury of modern history, and to deal with the whole century 
as a period is no light matter. The historian must exercise @ 
selective discretion if he would “take in all Europe with the 
provident eye of Marlborough,” omitting nothing essential to the 
special kind of treatment prescribed. Mr. Wakeman has wisely 
determined to deal only with events that had permanent results, 
passing with slight reference, or rejecting altogether, events less 
fruitful in results. The aggrandizement of France is the central 
fact of the period which gives it the necessary unity, and it is 
skilfully employed by Mr. Wakeman in simplifying a somewhat 
complex historical period. Indeed, Mr, Wakeman shows much 
adroitness in avoiding that sectional treatment which is the bane 
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of condensed text-books. It is not possible within the space 
allotted to avoid altogether the cutting up of so vast and varied 
an historical period, as is shown by the chapters on the 
“ Northern Nations” and on “South-Eastern Europe,” wherein 
something of a retrospect is inevitable; but Mr. Wakeman’s 
summary has an orderly sequence, and his narrative has clearness 
and coherence that must be accounted, in the circumstances, 
quite admirable. Some useful key-maps are given in the text, 
but it is rightly understood by the author that a good historical 
atlas is at the reader’s hand. 

The English edition and translation of Dr. Hermann Adler's 
monograph on oak-gall flies—Alternating Generations of Oak 
Galls and Gall Flies (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press)—by Mr. 
Charles R. Straton, faithfully reproduces the original work, with 
its beautiful lithographic drawings, and is prefixed by an excel- 
lent introduction by the editor, who, with just admiration, treats 
of Dr. Adler's researches in the study of the Cynipide, the alter- 
nating generations of most of the species, and his proofs of their 
‘ “cyclical propagation.” Varied and curious is the history of the 
study of alternative generations in living organisms. It is 
strange that the discovery of alternative generations should have 
been made by Chamisso, who is more widely known as poet and 
romancer than as biologist. Before Dr. Adler demonstrated 
eyclical propagation in some of the Cynipide many curious expla- 
nations were offered, as Mr. Straton observes, “in order to 
account for the lengthened interval that lapses between the death 
of one generation and the appearance of the next.” In the pre- 
sent biological study Dr. Adler solves the mystery; tracing, 
stage by stage, the alternating generation and cyclical propaga- 
tion of the oak-gall flies, and describing the galls they produce. 
The species dealt with are mostly commonly found in England. 
The so-called “ Devonshire marble-gall” (the Cynips Kollari of 
Hartig), which is said to be unknown north of the Elbe, is 
described in an appendix by the editor, who appends also an 
analytical table of galls, a short bibliography, and a classified list 
of the Cynipide. 

Thames Rights and Thames Wrongs (Constable & Co.) is an 
interesting little book on the present and the past of the Thames, 
and on recent and proposed legislative measures affecting the 
river. The author, Mr. OC. H. Cook, is probably more widely 
known through his pseudonym, “John Bickerdyke,” as an 
enthusiastic angler, and it is as “a devout lover of the Thames” 
rather than as a lawyer addressing lawyers that he has produced 
this book. Mr. Cook is severely critical in dealing with the 
work of the Thames Conservancy, the pretensions of riparian 
owners, and the enforcement of those pretensions by certain 
owners with respect to the rights of the public. As to the rights 
of the public in such matters as camping-out, landing from boats, 
bathing-places, and so forth, very few persons who make use of 
the river possess any definite knowledge. The law on the sub- 
ject can only be defined precisely by lawyers who have made a 
special study of it. Everybody who has known the Thames for, 
say, the last five and twenty years, is well aware that the beauty 
of the river has rapidly deteriorated in that period. There is too 
much reason, we think, for making the Conservancy Board 
responsible to some extent for this result. “In the matter of 
disfiguring the river,” writes Mr. Cook, “the Conservators are 
very great sinners indeed.” He cites the erection of hideous 
iron weirs, like Marsh Weir, and the more insidious substitution, 
now becoming general, of horrible concrete embankments for 
the old natural banks with their wild vegetation of willows, 
flowers, and other beautiful growths. No doubt the steam- 
launches are responsible for the destruction of the river banks to 
& very great extent. But why are these destructive vessels 
allowed to run at a speed that ruins the banks? We knew, 
recently, an instance of an intending purchaser of a steam- 
launch rejecting the offer of one of these nuisances because it 
could not be run at a greater speed than eight miles an hour. 
Mr. Cook would limit the legalized rate to four miles an hour, 
and would prohibit navigation altogether after dark. The num- 
ber, the size, the rate of speed, of steam-launches on the Thames, 
all need to be considerably reduced. The steam-launch question 
“ppears to us to be one of the most important of the many ques- 
tions discussed by Mr, Cook, and it is one that grows in import- 
ance every year. 

Of the four plays comprised in Sir Theodore Martin's Madonna 
Pia, and other Dramas (Blackwood & Sons), two are translations 
that have appeared before in other forms, and two are now first 
published, though one of them, “The Gladiator of Ravenna,” 
which Sir Theodore Martin describes as “ probably the finest piece 
of dramatic writing produced on the modern German stage,” was 
printed for private circulation many years ago. “King René’s 
Daughter,” from the Danish of Henrik Hertz, appears in the pre- 
sent volume as a third edition, and the translation of Wallenstein’s 


Lager, a work strangely rejected by Coleridge in his fine yet in- 
complete rendering of the great dramatic trilogy of Schiller, was 
originally contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine. Madonna Pia 
is a powerful play, based on a story of great interest, with a 
striking and intensely tragical motif, a story that has attracted 
mapy poets since Dante’s well-known reference to the fate of the 
unhappy heroine in the desolate Maremma. In the third act Sir 
Theodore adapts a one-act play by the Marquis de Belloy, pro- 
duced at the Comédie Frangaise, under the title Za Malaria, in 
1853. Madonna Pia was written, we are told, with a view to 
performance, and it certainly suggests an effective and impressive 
stage representation. Managers are less coy than they were with 
respect to tragedies in verse and what is known as the poetica 
drama. In the “ fifties” they were exceedingly shy of such plays, 
especially when the plays were the work of poets. 


Industry and enthusiasm of a remarkable kind are exemplified 
jn the two volumes of biography, criticism, and translation 
William Wordsworth; sein Leben, seine Werke, seine Zeitgenossen 
(Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer), by Marie Gothein, whose assimi- 
lation of Wordsworthian literature, old and recent, is scarcely 
more notable than her sympathy and insight in treating of the 
characteristics and influence of the English poet. “ Wordsworth 
and his Times ” were no inappropriate title for this conscientious 
and far-reaching study. As to the translations, they are repre- 
sentative of the various periods of the poet's growth. There are 
poems of the “Lyrical Ballads” epoch, many of the finest 
sonnets, and such stern tests of the translator's gifts as “ Laoda- 
mia” and the stanzas of Sir George Beaumont’s picture of Peel 
Castle. The renderings we have consulted show not infrequently 
much spirit and felicity of expression. 


Two new volumes of the American series “ Men of Achieve- 
ment” are before us. Mr. Noah Brooks deals with Statesmen 
(Sampson Low & Co.) in a series of readable character sketches, 
the most interesting subjects of which have been celebrated in 
many biographies, tolerably familiar to most readers. The selec- 
tion starts with Henry Clay and ends with President Cleveland. 
Hamilton and Jefferson are not included. The “ achievements” 
of the statesmen represented are of very diverse importance and 
value, as is seen by the association of Lincoln and Messrs. 
William H. Seward and Salmon P. Chase. General A. W. 
Greely’s Explorers and Travellers (Sampson Low & Co.) is a 
more attractive volume, and is well illustrated. Joliet, the 
explorer of the Mississippi, heads the list, and M. Du Chaillu and 
“ Stanley Africanus” close it. General Greely’s book is brightly 
written, 

Tales and Sketches of Modern Greece, by Neil Wynn Williams 
(Nutt), is a little book that illustrates life in Greece. ‘A Tale 
of a Grecian Forest” is a striking story of a vendetta, and reads 
like a true relation, which possibly it is. Nor is there wanting 
in the other sketches a lively sense of actuality. 


Mr. James Platt, Junior, offers something of a feast in Black 
Magic in his volume of Tales of the Supernatural (Simpkin & Co.), 
which, despite a somewhat affected style, comprises some really im- 
pressive episodes. “The Hand of Glory” is the most effective, 
and not the least grim, of these horrific inventions. There is 
more than one touch that is truly Hoffmannish in “The Evil 
Eye.” 

The new “Pseudonym” volume, Zhe Shen's Pigtail (Fisher 
Unwin), comprises sketches and tales, or “cues,” as the author, 
‘«Mr, M.,” facetiously has it, of Anglo-Chinese life—the life of 
Shanghai or Hong Kong chiefly. There is much brightness in the 
sketches of “Office Men,” representative of the consular service, 
and the like, and not a little novelty in the other subjects of the 
writer's choice. The novelty of the material, too, is not unwel- 
come in the present glut of books illustrative of Anglo-Indian 
life. “Mr. M.” hae drawn one Chinaman, at least, who is not 
less diverting than the American “General,” whose gift in 
“bluff” is portrayed with appreciative humour in the third 
sketch of the series. The Shen, who lost his pigtail in strange 
circumstances, is an amusing person, and his cleverness and 
resources in disguise and other expedients are set forth with a 
good deal of vivacity in the detective story with which the book 
opens. 

It is hard to say how it advantages a story to call it “an 
impressionist study,” except on the Mesopotamian theory of 
blessed words, as Mr. William Bullock-Barker styles Lame Dogs 
(Bliss, Sands, & Foster). “The Impressionist hates unnecessary 
detail ”"—so runs the motto on the title-page. But Lame Dogs 
appears to us to be altogether unnecessary, being exceedingly 
dull, and to call a dull story “an impressionist study” is no 
alleviation of its dulness. 

The essays gathered under the title Greetings in the Market 
Place, by Mr. John F. Crump (Walsall: Robinson; London: 
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Simpkin & Co.), are offered to the public as making no greater 
claims than to deal with such facts as lie on the surface of things,and 
are liable none the less to be lost sight of “in the hurry and pres- 
sure of business life.” The book fully responds to the modest esti- 
mate of the writer as given in the preface. But, if Mr. Crump 
is content to treat of the obvious, his treatment is unpretentious 
in style, and free from any kind of assumption. 

From Messrs. Bell & Sons we have two examples of a new 
series of “ Modern Translations,” which will include the chief 
works of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Hauff, Moliére, Racine, and 
other foreign masters of prose and verse. The specimens before 
us are Goethe’s Egmont and Iphigenia in Tauris, translated by 
Miss Anna Swanwick, of whose knowledge and skill as a renderer 
of German classics it were superfluous to write a word. These 
are well-printed shilling volumes, each with a brief memoir and 
introduction, and unaccompanied, we observe with satisfaction, 
by any notes. 

Dr. Thomas Dutton’s handbook, Domestic Hygiene (Kimpton), 
is a practical little book on the elements of household sanitation, 
on preventable diseases, the means of ensuring ventilation, 
warmth, sound construction and drainage in the house, and other 
departments of knowledge indispensable to domestic economy. 
Good sense and good advice, conveyed in clear terms, characterize 
Dr. Dutton’s useful volume. 

With the eighth Part of Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary (Bell 
& Sons) Messrs. C. H. Wright and D. Dewar's admirable revision 
of an admirable work is brought to anend. An appendix of omis- 
sions, and a full technical glossary, with list of authorities cited, 
are issued with this final portion of the Dictionary. 

We have also received Professor John F. Dillon's Yale Lec- 
tures, 1891-92, The Laws and Jurisprudence of England and 
America (Macmillan & Co.) ; Records of the Tercentenary Festival 
of Dublin University (Dublin : Hodges ; London : Longmans & Co.), 
a memorial volume completely descriptive of the celebration; 
Ethics of Citizenship, by John Maccunn, M.A. (Glasgow: Macle- 
hose & Co.); Practical Paper-Making, by George Clapperton 
(Crosby Lockwood & Son), with illustrations, from micro- 
photographs, of the microscopical examination of paper and paper- 
making materials; The Trial of Mary Broom, by Mrs, Coghill 
(Hutchinson) ; Sir Dunstan's Daughter; and other Poems, by 
Alfred Smythe (Digby, Long, & Co.); Zlis Wife by Force, by 
Nelle Yeul (Remington & Co.); Barwon Ballads, by “C.” 
(Melbourne: Robertson); George Heaps Frost, by the Rev. G. 
Litting (S. P.C. K.); and Sir Joseph's Heir, by Claude Bray 
(Warne & ©o.) 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 

== 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs, R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the 38 Sournampton Srreet, Srranp, Loypon. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


The Publisher of the Sarvrpay Ruview has been informed that 
on several occasions recently the paper has been inquired for at 
Newsagents on Saturday morning, with the reply of “ Sold out.” 
He will be obliged if any one to whom this reply has been 
given will supply him with such details as will enable him to 
make proper arrangements in future. 


Copies of the Saturvay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to oy Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, i in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM—FaUsT. —EVERY EVENING at 8. 
Meph'stopheles, Mr. Irving; Margaret, Miss Ellen Terry. MATINEE, Saturlay 


June 9, at 2 ‘clock (Theatre Closed at 
whine bight). Box Othe «Mr: J. Muxst) open Ten 


Rare Old 
Porcelain. 


A COLLECTION OF SOME 
242 SPECIMENS, 


Representing the sixty principal European Ceramic Factories of the 
Eighteenth Century, 


IS TO BE SOLD MUCH UNDER ITS VALUE, 
owing to special circumstances. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, with Photographs of several Speci- 
mens, has been prepared by Mr. Freperick Lircurretp (Author of 
“ Pottery and Porcelain”), and will be included in the purchase as a 
warranty. 

The Collection may be seen, and any further particulars obtained. 


LITCHFIELD’S, 


HANWAY ST., 
OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W. 


Estabd. 1838. 


THEATRES, &c. 


Royal COURT THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. ARTHUR 
CHUDLEIGH. EVERY NIGHT at 9.0. 
MARRIAGE. 
A Play in Three Acts. 
By BRANDON THOMAS and HENRY KEELING. 


MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
Mik LITTLE” MISS LENA ASHWELL. 


and Mr. MACKINTOSH. 
At 8.15, THE CAPE MAIL. By CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Miss Vane Featherstone, Miss Maud Abbott, and Miss Carlotta Addison ; Mr. Wilfred 


Draycott and Mr. Sant Matthews. 
cg sims Doors open 7.45. Box-Office open 10to5, Telephone No. 3,031. 


TRIENNL AL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 1894.—June 22, 25 


29._The OFFICES at CRYSTAL PALACE for "the SALE of TICKETS; ond 


also at kor ELLO, Ewer & Co.'s, 1 Berners Street, and 80 and 81 Queen 
NOW OPEN DAILY. from 10 a.m. till 6 P.M. Plans and Prices of Seats, a 
_ ion Day, will be sent post free, on application to the MANAGER, “Crystal Palace, 


RIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, CRYSTAL PALACE, 

June 1894.—Solo Vocalists : Mademe ALBANI, Miss ELLA RUSSELL, and Madame 

MELBA; Miss Anna Williams and Madame Clara Samuell, Miss Marian McKenzie and 

MissClara Butt ; Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Ben Davies, ‘— Santley, Mr. Norman Salmond, 

and Mr. Andrew Black, Chorus and Orchestra, Four T Performers. Organist, 
Mr. Walter W. Hedgecock. Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
The ONE-HUNDRED-AND-TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 


1 t, from Ten till Si Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 
‘ALFRED D. FRIPP. Secretary. 


FARLY DUTCH MASTERS.—A COLLECTION, including 
en important EXAMPLE by M. HOBBEMA, is now ON VIEW at the JAPANESE 
GALLERY, 28 New Bond Street, W. 


THE. GRAVES GALLERIES, 6 PALL MALL.— 
ER in the MEDITERRANEAN, a superb Collection of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. by COUNT GLALLIN 


Also 
HOUSE OF SNSONBY STAPLES. 13, 1893 (Mr. Gladstone introducing the Home 


Rule Bill). By R. PON 
a Collection of of the 
MINISTERS of “GHEAT BRITALN, and numbers of other Political Portraits 
nth and Nineteenth pi NOW ON VIEW at the GRAVES GAL- 


the Eightee 
LERIES, SP ll Mall, 10 to 6 
roceeds from Admissions are to be given to the Mansion-House Fund for the Relief 


of the Sufferers from Earthquake in Greece. 


MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES & CO., G Pall Mall, have 

just issued the FRreipaary M, ofter Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R. A. and Two New 
Golfing subjects. viz. “THE DRIVE” and the “ PUTTING GREEN,” ‘after Douglas 
Adams, all of which were subscribed for before publication. 


GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & The AGED. 


* Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It is invaluable.”—London Medical Record. 
In Tins, Is. 6d., 28. 6d., 58., and 10s., of all Chemists, &c. 


365 SHAVES for 6d. 
A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


IS SAID TO LAST A YEAR. 


VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 61., Is., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, la., 33, 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THE 


NEW ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
(with participation in the Profits), 


Apply for Prospectus to the Actuary. 


Orrices: 1 MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


THE 1894 BUDGET. 


Write for fall particulars of the new scheme under which you 
may provide for payment of the new heavy 


DEATH DUTIES, 


Thus relieving your Executors and Administrators from the 
necessity of realizing the Estate, and so leaving 


YOUR CAPITAL INTACT, 


TO THE 


IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Heap Orrice, 1 OLD BROAD STREET, Lonpoy, E.C. 
West Enp Branon, 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL coMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on repayable on demand. 
eau per GST. ca CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


ot dra’ 4 ny & 
SAVINGS For encouragement of the bank receives smell 
sums on de, and allows pores h 
Spee. terest month! = 
FRANCIS » 


 EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-like). 


A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking the place of 
tea. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system.—Sold in Packets and Tins by Grocers, 
fabelled “ JAMES EPPS & CO., Lrp., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 


G. B. FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s, rer Dozen. 


camucs ea. WHISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


“LANCET” ANALysIs AND MEDICAL 
Post Free. 


ISSUE OF £40,000 FIVE PER CENT. MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURSS and of 40,000 SEVEN PER CENT. 
CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 each. 
Preference, on Allotment, will be given to Applicants 
applying for equal amounts of Preference Shares and 
Debentures. 


The LIST of APPLICATIONS OPENED on WEDNESDAY, and 
= CLOSE on or before SATURDAY, June 2, 1894, for both Town and 
vuntry. 


The Freehold and Leasehold Fully-licensed Properties and Goodwill have been 
valued by tae eminent Firms of Land and Estate Agents and Valuers, Messrs. 
Fox & Bousfield, of Gresham Street, and Messrs. Whetherly & Haslett, of 
Blackfriars Road. The Stock of Wines, Beers, and Spirits, &c., at the respective 
Premises have been valued by Mr. Edmund Merritt, of the Firm of Messrs. T. 
Merritt & Co., of Mincing Lane, and Mr. William Hudson, of Philpot Lane. 
The Fixtures. Movable Piant, and Utensils bave been valued by Mr. Edmund 
Merritt and Messra, Whetherly & Haslett. and according to these Reports the 
total Valuations amount to the sum of £75,560 lis. | 5d. 


HE BISHOPSGATE DISTILLERY and WINE COM- 

PANY (Limited).—Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1862 to 1890.— 

one to acquire the old-established and well-known business (reputed to have 

en started in the year 1745, ae therefore nearly 150 years old) carried on at 

Nee 48 ani 49 Bishopsgate & . in the City of London, and ‘known as the 

Distillery (“ Dirty Dick's "), together wich the fully-licensed houses 
ereto. 


attached 
SHARE CAPITAL £60,000, divided into 5; 
40,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares (with preference in 


(The whole of which are now offered for Subscription. ) 
20,000 Deferred Shares of £1 each 90,000 


(Of which 12,500 Shares will be taken by the Vendor in part pa) ment 
of the purchase money, the bal being retained for future issue.) 


£60,000 
DEBENTURE CAPITAL, 
800 Five per Cent. Debentures of £50 each.......0.-secececeeecesseecees £40,000 
(The whole of which are now offered for Subscription.) 


HE BISHOPSGATE DISTILLERY and WINE COM- 
PANY (Limited). 

The Debentures are repayable on the 30th June, 1922, at par (or previously, at 
the option of the Company, with the addition of a 10 per cent. bonus), and will be 
secured by mortgage of freehold and leasehold properties in the City of London 
and elsewhere in the Metropolis to the Trastees for the Debenture-holders and by 
a floating charge over all the «ssets and effects of the Company, and by a Sinking 
Fond ariaing from the application of £2,400 per annum in payment of interest and 
redempti n of Debentures, by means of which the security will be constantly 
augmenting in value 

The Preference Shares are payable as follows :—5s, per Share on Application ; 
5s. per Share on Allotment ; and the balance, 10s., one month after Allotment. 

The Debentures will be payable :—£10 on Application; £20 on Allotment; and 
£20 one mo: th after Allotment. 

Trustees for the Uebenture-holders—The INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE, 
ASSETS, and LEBENTURE CORPORATION (Limited), Billiter 
Buildings, Billiter Strect, E.C, 
DIRECTORS. 
J. BEDFORD FOSTER, Esq., 7 Nottingham Place, York Gate, W. (Chairman, 
Max Gregor, Limited. 
ALFRED A. DAVIS, Esq. (Davis & Littlewood), Wine and Spirit Merchant, 
11 Queen Victoria Street. E. 
—_ re, MOORE, Esq., Wine and Spirit Agent, 48 & 49 Bishopsgate 


Stree’ 
ej. eaestor AUSTIN, Esq., Wine and Spirit Merchant, 92 Great Tower 
Cc 


*®Will join the Board after completion of the Purchase. 
Bankers.—The LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK (Limited), 94 and 95 Great 
Tower Street, E.C. 
Auditors.—Mesers. C. F. KEMP, FORD, & CO., 73 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Brokers.—Messrs. JAMES MASON 4 SON, 18 Old Broad Street, E.C.,and Stock 


Exchange. 
Solicitors —Messrs. HEATH, PARKER, & ee 3 New London Street, Mark 
e, 
Secretary (pro tem ) LAMBURD. 
Orrices.—48 and 49 BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed to purchase, carry on, and extend the valuable 
business known as the * Bishopsgate Distillery” (Dirty Dick's), situate at Nos. 48 
and 49 Bishopsgate Street, in the City of London, together with four fally-licensed 
tied leasehold houses for wines, beers, and spirits, in the Cicy and West End, and 
the “ Wipe Shades ” in the Metropolitan Railway Station at Bishopsgate. 


HE BISHOPSGATE DISTILLERY and WINE COM- 
PANY (Limited). 

Messrs, C. F. Kemp, Ford, & Co, of 73 Lombard Street, the well-known Chartered 
Accountants, have investigated the books of the business for the two )ears ending 
December 31, 1893, and the following is their certificate :— 

73 Lombard Street, London, E.C., May 4, 1894. 
To the Directors of the Bishopsgate Distillery and Wine Company (Limited), 48 and 
49 Bishopsgate Street, 

Dear Sirs,— In accordance with instructions received from Mr. J. Gassiot Austin, 
of 92 Great Tower Street, we have examined the books relating to the Wine and 
Spirit Business carried on at 48 and 49 Bishopsgate Street Without, and other places, 
for the years ending December 31, 1892 and 1893. 

For the purposes of our examination we have assumed the correctness of the books, 
and after msking necessary adjustments, but without charging interest on capital, 
or making = for bad debts and management, we find the net profits were :— 

For 1008 ITT £6.972 19 

These profits are arrived ‘at after charging the rent paid upon leasehold properties, 
and depreciation of the lease of the Rose and Crown, and of the plant and fixtures at 
the Distillery. Bishopsgate Street, but no charge is made by way of rent of the free- 
hold property at Bishopsgate Street Without. 

We are, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ©. F. KEMP, FORD, & Co. 


Taking the last year’s profit as a basis of calculation at . £6,972 19 5& 
To pay 5 per cent. on £40,000 Debentures and Sinking 
Fund would require... £2,400 
To pay ~ cent. on "£40,000 000 Preference “Shares” would 
2,890 
— 56200 0 0 
Leaving (subject to the provisions contained in ) essrs, 
Kemp, Ford, & Co.'s certificate) a balance of...... ee £1,772 19 5& 
Copies of the Contracts, and the Memorandum #14 “Articles of Assoc ation of the 
Company, the Form of the Trust Deed and of tie Debentures, and te Account- 


ants’ and Valuers’ C-rtificates, can be inspected «' the Off'ces of the Co apany. 

Applicati 18 for S$ \ «cs an1 Debentures on the form enclosed with the Prospectus, 
ard accompanied by the stipulatei deposit on the amount applied for, will be 
received by the Loudon Juint Stock Bank, Limited, 9¢and 95 Great s'ower Street, 
EC. 


Fell Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at vse Offices of the 
Company, or at the Offices of the Bankers, Brokers, « « Anditora, 
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SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF 
PERSECUTED JEWS. 


(SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND.) 


DESTITUTION among REFUGEE JEWS in PALESTINE 
is very severe. We employ fifty daily at Abraham’s Vineyard, 
Jerusalem, and earnestly ask for Funds to relieve in token of 
Christian sympathy some of the thousands, especially the sick 
and feeble, in bitter distress, who need food, fuel, and clothes 
during the winter's cold and storms. 


F. A. BEVAN, Hon. Treasurer, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
E. A. FINN, Secretary, 41 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Bankers: Messrs. Drummonp, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.; and 
Messrs. Barciay, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpDED 1863.) 


Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D, 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D, 


Surgeons, 
MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.C.S, Ba. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward, 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 


W. HOLT, 
Secretary. 


THE 
ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons, 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R,H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.1L.E, 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., 
Treasurers LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


“pars Hosprrat receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 


Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospital 
should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom, 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is 
wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, and erect thereon 
an edifice replete with all the modern improvements rendered urgent by the rapid 
advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Bepevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospital. 

Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co, 
Strand ; Mesers, Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 

T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Legacies are also especially solicited, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ce Sounert., is fo prevared to appoint a “LECTURER in POLITICAL and COMMER- 
references, should be be not later than June 11, to the Registrar, 
who will furnish in‘ormation as to duties and emoluments. 
HOLDER, R, Registrar, 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSH 
Nine or more open to competition at Midsummer, 15%, value a... to £50 a year, which 
may be increased trom a al fund to £0 « year in cases of echolare who require it. 
‘urther particulars Ron the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The Co! ifton, Bristol. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two of 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fil 
phot less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN'S 


SCHOLARS and ves Exhibitions will take place in July next. 
he H&AD-MAsTER, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


BLUN DELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX (or 
more) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under fifteen, will be AWARDED after 
| to be held June 20 and 21.—Particulars may be obtained trom the Hkap- 


THE LEICESTER AND COUNTY COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC, LEICESTER. 


Principal. HERR WHA mau D RICHTER, of the Stuttgart Conservatoire, late Scholar 
the Berlin Hochschule (Dr. Joachim, Director), and Pupil of the late Abbe Liszt. 

ena he object of the Ad is to give to Students a thorough Musical Training on the lines of 
e great conservatoi 


pane -resident Pupils. of all ages admitted. Vacancies for a limited number of Resideat 
Fisnoforte, Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, antes Harmony, Counterpoint and Com- 
position, L College Or 
Prosp and full particulars free. 
HOTELS. 


[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, The PRIN- 


CIPAL and ONY HOTEL facing the sea. Unrivalied sea frontage and open 
surroundings. Seven Lawn Tennis Courts. Grounds five acres. Large Swimming Bath. 
end Fifty Rooms. Tariff M 


} Hall. Two Hundred of Manager (H. R, 
— BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established, 


EO. HECKFORD, Manager 


ANGHAM HOTEL, | Portland Place, London, 
Unrivalled situation, in the fi t, and healthy locality. 
the best shops, &c. 

Table d'hote, 6.30 until 8.15. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, &c. 

Artesian Well Water. Electric Light throughout. 

Moderate Tariff. Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas apware . 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Mr. ORRIS, Son of an English C' =, who holds extensive Coffee lands on 
the has VAC for PU ‘lerms for one year's teaching, with 


or pros tus A ox en! or 
Messre PEIRCE. Destin. & 2 Lime Street Square, Lon don, E.C. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


I jEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
ont See shove Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
AN ANDERSON, & CO. } London. 
ax apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
16 Coc! Street, Cross, 


Dp. and 0. | MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR. MALTA. | BRINDIS 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS via BOMBA — every week. 


ALCUTTA, COLOMBO. CHINA, STRAITS. 
SUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, snd TASMA every fortnight. 


CHEAP RETURN 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 
Street, London, 8. w. 


ORD’'S MAGNESIA, 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DP MAGNESIA. 

The safest and most gentle aperient 
for delicate constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants, 


_ Sold throughout the World. 


BOOKS, &c. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 4 BEDFORD 8T'k< £7, 
STRAND, LONDON W.C.. desir desire to cali the atte attention of ‘the e ReaD DING PUBLIC tothe ex- 
or on me 
thelr own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and ALL AMERICAN 
ICALS.—CATALOG lication. 600 
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The Saturday Review. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 944. JUNE 1894. 2s, 6d. 


CONTENTS:—WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. Chaps, 1-4—RECENT 
GERMAN FICTION—MOOSELAND AND MUSKEGS. By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW 
Haccarp, D.S.0.—FALSE FIRE. By James BuckLAND— MAYFAIR AND 
THE MUSES. By ARNOLD HavitTtain— HANDEL: MAN AND MUSICIAN. 
By Freperick J. Crowrst— LORD WOLSELEY'S MARLBOROUGH. By 
General Sir ARCHIBALD ALIson, Bart,GC.B.—IN THE RIVER PEI-HO. By 
Ws. CLlowrs—IMPERIAL INTERESTS IN EAST PLAT- 
FORM PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JUNE 1894, 


CHECKS ON DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. By SMALLEY. 
INDIA: THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. By General Sir Gzonos CugsN&y, M.P. 
ART AT THE SALONS. By 

THE QUEEN AND LORD PALMERSTON. By the Hon. Recinatp B. Brerr. 
PEDIGREES OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN HORSES. By James Invixe Lvrrox, 


NOTICEABLE BOOKS. Bv the Right Hon. Eant Cowper, Professor MUt.ER, Sir 
LyaLt, W. 8, LILLY, RicHARD LE GALLIENNB, FREDERIC HARBISON, 
SOME GREAT CHURCHES OF FRANCE. No. II. VEZELAY. By WALTER PATER. 
A RECENT RUN TO THE EAST. By the Right Hon. Logp Brassgy. 
MODERN EXPLOSIVES. By Wenrwortu 
LOVE. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
THE PROPOSED NILE RESERVOIR: 
() THE DEVASTATION OF NUBIA. By Professor Manarry. 
(2) THE SUBMERGENCE OF PHIL. By Frayx DIttox. 
THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. By the Right Hon. Lonp MonTEAGLE. 
a 2 ———— FOR REFORMS IN OUR COMPANY LAW. By His Honour 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JUNE. 


THE FUTURE OF PARTIES. By Ropert WALLACE, M.P. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By D.8. MacCoL. 

THE TWO SALONS. By Mrs. PENNELL. 

THE NEW FACTORY BILL. By Miss Marcu-PsI.uirrs. 
RYPE-SHOOTING WITHOUT DOGS. By G, A. Scorr. 

THE BUDGET AND LOCAL TAXATION. By W.M. J. WILLIAms. 
THE MECHANISM OF THOUGHT. By ALFrep Bryer. 
PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH. By J.G. Frazer. 

THE DISAFFECTION IN BEHAR. By Dona.p M. Rerp. 

THE WORSHIP OF POTTERY. By W. Roperrts. 

MUSICAL CRITICISM IN ENGLAND. By Dr. Viturers STaxNForpD. 
THE PROPOSED CHANNEL BRIDGE. By H.S.H., the Prince or Moyaco. 
SILVER AND THE TARIFF AT WASHINGTON. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 
Contents: JUNE. Price Two Shillings. 


The Use of Field Works in War. Lieutenant-General Sir R. Harnisoy, K.C.B, 
The War Training of the Navy. * Revorm Jack.’ 
Bourbaki. Part III. ARCHIBALD Fores. 
English Army Signalling. Lieutenant Bonuav. 
The West Indies and its Command. Ju eutenant- General & CHARLES Pearson, K.C 
Promotion from the Ranks in the Navy. Captain 8. Sanne BY- WIL vor. 
The Yeomanry. Captain C. W. 
Hints for Majors’ Exaninations. HEN DRRSON. 
The Forerunners of the Torredo. Commander A. A.C. GALLoway, R.N. 
Marlborough ; Macaulay and Swift :— 
. By the Jimes Reviewer of Marlborough. 
2. By the Writer of Ly Workshop.” 
OLSELE 


London: WILLIAM Clow®s & Sons, Ltd.. Cross, 
: And at all Kailway Stations an a 


Now ready. Primrose cloth, 1s. 
THE BOOK OF THE DAY ON THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 


LORD ROSEBERY: his Words and his Work. By 


Radica unicipalist. 
V. The Imperial he Foreign Minister and Premier. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury 4 mre Salisbury Square, E.C. 


HEBREW UNVEILED. Some Affinities of the Hebrew 


Language, selected with Special Reference to Letter “A” 
This day, price 1s. ASHER & Co., i3 Bedford Street, W.C. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; arp 
30 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUES post free on application, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, LopoN. Code: 


140 STRAND, W.C., axn 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIE be given, vi 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE.” 


UNDER THE RED ROBE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 
“ A book of which we have read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and which we 
put down with a pang that we cannot Porget it all and cart in. It is, @ most 
ingenious and excellent story. weep © by thet care and unfai sense of style we 


have grown to expect from this writer. tminster Gazette. 


UNDER THE RED ROBE. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
“ An extremely attractive and well-wr.tten story, which enchains one’s interest from 
beginning to end.""— Daily Telegraph. 
* Everybody who rea's books at ai! must read this thrilling romance. Foam the Gost pump 
to the la-t the ys reathless reacer is haled along. The book is an inspiration of 
courage.” —Daily Chronicle. 


UNDER THE RED ROBE. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
“A delightful tale of and and dramatic, with a wholesome 
modesty and reverence for the highest, the book is a indeed."’— 
“ The story is full of omane situations and the interest never flags. —— his hero the author 
has given us a character not to be forgotten.” North British Daily Mail. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DODO.” 


THE RUBICON. 


By E. F. BENSON. Third Edition. 2 vols. 

“ We congratulate Mr. Benson upon on exceptional achievement. He has conceived and 
executed successfully an So study “ saedere life, - which a certain ealt of humour 
serves, at least, to kee wholesom fusion of character amid the 

res of passion have ently felt justly depicted from the events have 
fallen out ip a natural sequence. and the whole story conveys an impression of reality. 
book is a notable advance upon Mr. previous work.” — National Obser ver. 


THE RUBICON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DODO.” 

“ The anticipations which must have been formed by all readers of * Modo’ will in nowise be 
disappointed by the * Rubicon.’ The new work is well written, stimulating. unconventional, 
and,in a word, characteristic. a force is never absent, and the keen obse 
and knowledge of — of which there is abundant evidence, are aided by real literary 


RUBICON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DODO.” 
* | is thoroughly amusi: nson k society 
sarcastic pen, are thoroughly up-to-date and convincing.""—Black and White. 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 


By 8S. BARING-GOULD. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ You cannot put it down until you have finished it.”— Punch. 
“ The scenery is admirable. dramatic incidents most striking." Glasgow Herald. 
“ trong, interesting, and cle Westminster Gaze 
“ The characters have the indivi viduality which stamps Mr Baring-Gould’ wort, 
“Can rtily recommended to all who care or clean'y, energetic, and interesting 
fiction." —Susser News. 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEEALAS. 
“ Within the bounds of the sufficiently familiar, he oupme' fraught with the most 
powertul of passions and impulses. * Tle Queen of Love ' ly the best of the author's 
more recent novels."’— Glove, 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 


** This story bears the stamp of the author's vigorous individuality. The book is full of 
excitement and good literary work, and the characters are boldly drawn."’"—Court Circular. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Prices One Shilling. 
NOTICE. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
Jor JUNE contains, among other articles of interest:—A BEGINNER (Con 
elusion)\—A FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT THE COURT OF CATHERINE I1. 
—THE DECAY OF DISCIPLINE—A SHEAF OF LETTERS—IMPRES- 
SIONS OF RAJPUTANA—AN INTERLOPER, Chaps. 17-20; dc. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The LIFE of the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, 


to the Accession of Queen Anne. By Field-Marshal Viscount WOLSELEY, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A BEGINNER. By Ruopa Brovenrtoy, Author 


of “ Nancy,” “ Cometh Up as a Flower” &c. 1 vol. crown ry 6s. 
“ As bright, vivacious, and fall of go as are all its predecessors from the same 
high!y-skilled pen. It is not without a certain pathos, too.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. by E. L. Suew. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Eminently readab'e.”— Daily News. 
“ A distinctly clever and promisiag piece of work.”—Daily Telegraph, 


A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 


VICTIMS of FASHION. By A. M. Granoe. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


The POWER of the PAST. By Esmz Srvarr, 


Author of “ Joan Veliacott” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A strong and very good novel.” —<Scotsman, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON,8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W 
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[June 2, 1894. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “ WHERE TOWN AND COUNTRY MEET.” 
At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD DARE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, 
Author of “The Story of a Marriage,” “Where Town ani Country Meet,” &c. 


STANHOPE of CHESTER: a Mystery. By 


PERCY ANDREAE. Crown 8vo. 63. 
“ Any person wishing to remain very wide awake during the small hours must 
begin this story about 11 pm,, and in an hour bed will have lost all its tempta- 
tions.”— Daily Chronicle, 


STANHOPE of CHESTER: a Mystery. By 


“A book that can he heartily recommended to the reader—only not the last 
thing before going to bed.” —Glasgow Herald. 


STANHOPE of CHESTER: a Mystery. By 


Percy ANDREAE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ One of the most impressive and o: iginal ghost stories ever written.” 
British Weekly. 


FROM ONE GENERATION to ANOTHER. 


By HENRY SETON Merriman, Author of “With Edged Tonls,” “ The Slave 
of ‘ons — &c, Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or limp red 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, Parts I. and II. To be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts. 
Imperial 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and 
Distribution. 


From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, 


By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D Se. 
Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. 

‘With the Assistance of MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and MARY EWART, B.Sc. 
With about 1,000 Originsl Woodecut Illustrations and 
Sixteen Plates in Colours. 

*,° DETAILED PROSPECTUS post-free on application. | 
LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


Crown 8vo. vols. imperial cloth, cut edges, each Is. 4d, 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL 
HOME LIBRARY. 


A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books, carefully edited, to render 
them in all respects suitable for Young Readers, 
Now ready. 
Dana‘’s Two Years before the Mast, Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Anson's Voyage Round the World, | Waterton’s Wanderings. 
Lams Tales from Shakespeare. Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Two Volumes of the Library will be published regularly on the Ist of each month, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


The Hew ‘Review. 


Contents—JUNE. Price One Shilling. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
By the Right Hon. JoserH CuaMBERLAIN, M.P. 
SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. Part II. 
THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By Madame Apam; the Kev. H. Apter, Chief Rabb’; Brsaxt; 
&TJ*KNe : Caine; Mrs. Gosse ; Sarat Graxp; Tuomas 
TIARDY; Mrs. LYNN LynTox ; MAX L edy HENRY SOMERSET ; the Baroness 
vox NUTTER; Frances £. WILLARD; 
SOME NOTEWORTHY HANDS. (Illustrated.) By the Hon. Mrs. Fornes. 
OU — AND PROGRAMME. By the Secarrary of the ANTI-GAMRLING 


THE Es“ FOR AN INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. By J. Kerem Harpre, 


sous REMINISCENCES OF KINGLAKE. By Orca Novixorr. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOUNTAIN EXPLORATION By W. Martin Conway. 

“DEDICATED TO JOHN HUNTLEY.” (A Short Story.) By the Author of “A 
Lucky Sixpence.” 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


*] HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 


Any part of the United Kingdom .......... . £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World .......... esccorse 2 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.O. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST LIST. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, with Maps, &c. 


Bedfordshire. ‘English Lakes. (Surrey. 
Berkshire. | Gloucestershire. (Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. ‘Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. Hertfordshire. Wiltshire. 
Cornwall. ‘Kent. Worcestershire, 
Derbyshire. |London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. Norfolk. Yorkshire, E. & N. 
Devon, South. _Somersetshire, Yorkshire, West. 
Dorsetshire. | Suffolk. 


“For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist,a handy pocket guide is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far as 
we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be mcre con- 
venient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type, though 
closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a 
fairly filled cigar case.” —Saturday Review, 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c, 


The English Lakes. Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, és. 

The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 

North Wales. ‘Smaller Guide. Third Edition, with 3 Maps, 
price 3s. 6d. 

The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 

Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, &c. With Map, 5s. 


“ The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkinson 
has visited every place described, and travelled by every route suggested, and bas 
throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. His directions to 
the pedestrian are so minute and clear thatit is hardly possible to go wrong, and 
his advice as to what to see and what to avoid is always worth attention.” 

Academy. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A. 
With 29 Pians, limp cloth, 5s, 


NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, with Correc- 
tions for 1894, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’ 


POLAR GLEAMS: 


An Account of a Voyage in the Yacht “ Blencathra,” through 
the Kara Sea to the Yenesei River. 
By HELEN PEEL. 
With a Preface by the Marqurss or Drrrerin axp Ava. 
And Contributions by Captain WiGGms and FrepErick G. JACKSON. 
With numerous Frll-page I!lustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, lis. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.— What we have to ada to Lord Dufferin’s kindly verdict 
> 2 om god-daughter's work is that the story is told so gaily that we should have liked more 


THE MORNING POST.—* A very bright and graphic sketch of what seems to have been a 
most delightful cruise. The book is as uvatfected as it is enterta‘ning.” 


NOTICE.—The late SIR GERALD PORTAL’S Work, 
‘“*THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA 


IN 18938,” Ldited by Mr. Rennell Rodd, with an Intro- 
duction by Lord Cromer, will be ready very shortly at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, With 40 Illustrations, 
many of them fine Wood Engravings, price One Guinea. 


A NEW STORY OF IRISH LIFE, 


MISTHER O’RYAN: an Incident in the 


History of a Nation. By EpWARD Small 8vo. elegantly bound, 
3s. 64. [Uniform with ** Stephen Remarx.” 
“ One of the most telling pic ces of satire that has yet been produced by even the Home Rule 
agitation. ’—Gla-yow Herald 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS and TURF 


STORIES. By Henry Custanxce. Crown cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“An admirable eketch «f Turf history during a very interesting period, well and 
humorously written.” —Spo ortin ug Life. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Atrrep Miner, 


formerly Un» der. amend for Finance in Feypt. Large crown 8vo. with 
Map, cloth, 7a. 
NEW ana CEs PER EDITION, with an additional Pre‘atory Chapter on 
Egypt in 1894, 


now rea 


WILD FLOWERS in "ART. and 1 NATURE. An Entirely 


New and beautifully Jilustrated Work, By J.C. L. Srankes Principal of the National 
Art Treining Sehoo!, South Kensingtcn, and F. W. Buy A., Curator of te 
Unive-sity setanieal Gardens, Dublin, In six Parts. 2. fl ne te ach. 

The letterpress is excellent and the crawings are admirable.’ ck and White. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Bublisber to the Fndia Otice, 603 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: JUNE. 2s. 6d. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE ON THE By Sir Ricuarp E, Wepstenr, Q.C., M.P., 
and A. G. Boscawen, M.P. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ALPS. By Lesvie STEPHEN. 

ENTHUSIASM OR HYSTERIA? By T. Mackay. 

OCEAN HIGHWAYS. By Lorp Grorce HAMILTON, M.P. 

SOME DEVELOPMENTS OF TENNIS. By J. M. HeaTucorr. 

THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. By ATHELsTAS RILEY. 

NEW EVIDENCE ON AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. By W.E. Berar. 
THE ACTUALISTS. By MorTIMER MENPES 

THE NIGER TERRITORIES. By Major Leoxnanp Darwis, M.P. 


ALLEN’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D. F.LS, &c. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. with (about) 40 Coloured Plates, 6s. each. 


A HANDBOOK to the BIRDS of GREAT 


By R. Bowp_er Suarre, LL.D., Zoological Department, British 
useum, 


A HANDBOOK to the MARSUPIALIA and 


MONOTREMATA. By R. Lypexxer, F.G.S. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALICE of the INN: a Tale of the Old 


Coaching Days. By J. W. I., Author of 
Home and in India,” &c. (Just ready. 


Crown 4to, profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


The ART of ILLUSTRATION. A Popular 


Treatise on Drawing for the Press, Description of the Processes, &c. By 
HENRY BLacksury, Editor of “ Academy Notes.” (Just ready, 


2 vo's. demy 8vo. 36s, 


HISTORY of CABINETS. From the Union 


— Scotland to the Acquisition of Canada and Bengal. By W. M. 
‘ORRENS. 
“Ts full of Mr. Torrens's literary characteristics—wide knowledge of history, 
igent research,and independent handling of its results, keen political insight, 
originality of judgment and presentation, and a very individual turn of style...... 
The work is undoubtedly of great interest, both historical and constitutional, and 
should largely . Torrens’s literary repatation.”— Times. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LEADERS of MODERN INDUSTRY. Bio- 


Sate. By G. Barnetr Smira, Author of Women of Re- 
nown 

“ Reading this book would serve as a useful corrective to the tendencies of any 
who are inclined to undervalue the labours of those pioneers who in days gone by 
estab! England's jal and ring —Daily Telegraph. 


With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, Demy 4to. 2ls. 


INDIA’S PRINCES: Short Life Sketches of 


the Native Rulers of India. By Mrs. GrirFiTH. 

“Something akin to Oriental splendour has been displayed in the preparation 
of ‘India’s Princes.’ This volume embodies short biographical sketches of the 
native rulers of India. It is enriched with pone portraits and other 
pictorial views, which have been very effectively produced...... To all in any way 
interested in our Indian Empire this handsome volume will be a source of delight 
and pleasure.” —Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. K. Cur- 


FORD ; and Stories by FREDERICK GREENWOOD, GILBERT PARKER, FRANK 
SToceTox, and others. 
“Not very often have eight stories been published, or republished, under one 
cover as interesting and original as those in ‘ A Grey Romance.’. .A remarkable 
and Mrs, Clifford worthily leads a worthy band. ”—Saturday “Review, 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls, 
THIRTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


LONDON in 1894. Illustrated by 20 Bird’s- 


Eye Views of the Principal Streets, and a large General Map of London. 
Originally ann by HerBerT Fry, Editor te Royal Guide to the 


London “ Handbook to Normandy,” 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 1s. 
ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1894, Being a 


Volume of Sketches and Reproductions ot the noteworthy Paintings, Water- 

rs, &c.. in the ROYAL ACADEMY, the NEW GALLERY, the 
WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES, and other EXHIBITIONS. Edited by 
Henry 


A NEW NOVEL BY MIS8 DYAN. 
2 vols, At all Libraries, 


ALL IN A MAN’S KEEPING. 


By MEG DYAN. 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
Publisbers to the Fndia Office. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


WITH A PREFATORY MEMOIR BY W. E. H. LECKY. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES of EDWARD 


HENRY XVrxH EARL of DERBY, K.G. Selected and Edited by Sir T. H. 
SanpDeERson, K.C.B., and E. & Roscos. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA 


PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal Ivstitution in March 1894. By 
F. Max MULLER, E.M., Member of the French Institute, 8vo. 5s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of OLD COUNTRY 


LIFE, Social, Political, Sporting, and Agricultural. By J. K. FowLen 
"). formerly of Aylesbury, Author of “ Echoes of Old County 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 2, 1894, 
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